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Report of the Board. ~ 


The Board of Commissioners of Common Schools respect- 
fully submit to the General Assembly the first Annual 
Report, required of them by the Act of May, 1838, creating 
the Board. 


The duties of the Board as prescribed in the “ Act to provide 
for the better supervision of Common Schools,” are to submit, 
together with an account of their own doings, 

I. A statement, as far as it may be practicable, of the con- 
dition of every common school in the state, and of the means 
of popular education generally. 

Il. Such plans for the improvement and better organization 
of the common schools, and all such matters relating to popu- 
lar education as they may deem expedient to communicate. 

To enable the Board to accomplish this, they are authori- 
zed to require of the school visiters of each school society, 
semi-annual returns of the condition of each common school 
within their limits, and to appoint a Secretary who shall, 
under the direction of the Board, devote his whole time, if 
necessary, to ascertain the condition, increase the interest, and 
promote the usefulness of common schools. 

I. The Board met at Hartford on the 14th and 15th of June, 
1838, and appointed Henry Barnard, 2d, a member of the 
Board, their Secretary. In the absence of any specified mode 
of action in the law itself, Mr. Barnard was instructed to visit, 
as far as practicable, all parts of the state, to inspect the schools 
and school houses, and ascertain their actual condition in such 
particulars as he should deem most important, and to confer 
with school officers and teachers, and the experienced friends 
of education, as to any modification which they should think it 
advisable and practicable to make in our system of comman 
schools. : 

He was further directed to hold, at suitable times and places, 


in each county, conventions of such friends of popular educa- 


- 





tion as were disposed to attend, with a view of effecting an 
interchange of sentiment, and by an acquaintance with each 
other, to form new-bonds or sympathy, and channels of uni- 
ted action in promoting its success. 

It was thought by the Board that it would be good and 
pleasant for the citizens of onc republic thus to come together 
for an object so dear to them ail; to feel conscious of the 
equality of freemen; to reciprocate the most kindly feelings ; 
to find that they have a common interest; to provide for the 
improvement in knowledge, in usefulness, and in piety of 
thousands of children and youth who are soon to. take the 
place of their fathers; to forget-the distinctions of party and 
sect, and to invoke the blessings of the Almighty upon their 
deliberations and doings. 

The Secretary was further directed to establish a common 
school periodical as soon as the prospects of its success should 
warrant the undertaking, as an important auxiliary in his la- 
bors, and as likely to ensure, as faras any single measure 
could, the object of the legislature. 

Under these general directions, and with such co-operation 
as the members of the Board in their several counties could 
give, the Secretary hasprosecuted his work. The result of his 
inquiries gnd reflections, are embodied in a detailed report, 
which, together with the accompanying documents, we beg 
leave to submit tothe Legislature, as containing as minute and 
accurate information of the condition of common school edu- 
cation, as they are able to present. The report itself contains 
the results of much diligent research on the part of the Secreta- 
ry, aided by the suggestions of the wise and experienced 
among his fellow citizens all over the state. 

The documents annexed contain Abstracts of the returns 
made by school visiters, respecting the winter schools of 
1833-39, in compliance with the requirements of the Board. 

No. 1 exhibits the condition of 780 district schools, takex 
from several counties, in some of the most important details. 
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No. 2 exhibits the condition of all the school societies, as 
far as returns have been received. 

No. 3 exhibits a comparative view of the winter schools in 
each county. © ; 

No, 4 exhibits a recapitulation of the above, which super- 
sedes the necessity of presenting in this place a summary view 
of the condition of the common schools of the state, as far as 
they have been officially heard from. 

No. 5 exhibits the different kinds of school books in use in 
the diiferent school societies. 

No.6 presents specimens of school registers in use in sever- 
al of the best district schools, also the form of registers recom- 
mended by the Massachusetts Board of Education. 

No. 7 contains an abstract of returns respecting school 
houses ; also plans for school houses, which have been circu- 
lated through the Journal. 

No. 8, contains extracts from Reports of school visiters and 
communications from Teachers, &c. 

This report, with the accompanying documents presents a 
more minute as well as comprehensive survey of the system 
of common schools as in actual operation, than has ever been 
taken before, and, we beg leave to solicit for its various 
suggestions, the serious consideration of the Legislature. 

We agree with the Secretary, that it is not advisable to alter 
hastily a system which in its past administration has done so 
much good, and is now interwoven with the habits and affec- 
tions of the people. We are, however, anxiousthat the facts 
upon which his suggestions are based should be as widely dis- 
seminated in the several school districts as possible. 

II. As however, it is made the duty of the Board to commu- 
nicate such specific plans of improvement as they may deem 
expedient, they would respectfully propose a modification of 
the school law in the fnlowing particulars. 

First. To withstand the téndency to the unnecessary and 
injurious multiplication of districts, which grows in part out 
of a'too rigid adherence to the principle of employing a single 
teacher for children of every age and of every degree of profi- 
ciency, the Board would reeommend— 

In the first place, that any district numbering over 50 per- 
sons between the ages of 4 and 16, be authorized to employ 
two or more teachers, to provide suitable school rooms, and to 
form the younger, and the older and more advanced pupils into 
separate departments or schools—and, in the second place, that 
the inhabitants of any two of more adjoining districts, may, 
without dissolving the primary districts, associate together, and 
form a union, or secondary district for the purpose of main- 
taining a union school for the common benefit of the older and 
more advanced scholars of such associated districts, and thata 
union district thus formed shall have all the powers and be enti- 
tled to all the privileges of school districts. 

Second. To secure greater activity and regularity in the ad- 
ministration of the system, we recommend in the first place, 
that each school district be authorized to elect its own com- 
mittee, and in case of failure to do so, or of vacancy occasioned 
by death, or inability to serve, that the school society commit- 
tee be authorized to appoint, or to fill such vacancy—and in 
the second place, that each school society instead of electing 
any number not exceeding 9, to be school visiters, may elect 


any number not exceeding one in each district in their lim- 
its, who shall be authorized to appoint two persons a com- 
mittee, both or either of whom may examine and approve 
teachers, visit all the schools. twice during each season of 
schooling, make out all official returns and reports as to 
the condition of the several schools now required ofschool 
visiters, and in all other matters act under the general direc- 
tion @f the Board—and for these services, they shall receive 
per diem allowances to be paid out of the avails of the town 
deposite fund, or in such other manner as the society may 
direct and provide. 

Third. To make the advantages of common schools in real- 
ity free to all, and oppressive to none jn particular, the Board 
would recommend that on application of the district commit- 
tee, the select men of the town shall have power to abate the 
school tax of such poor and indigeut persons as are unable to 
pay the same, in the same manner as in case of town taxes. 

Fourth. To obviate many difficulties complained of from 
want of proper specification in the law relating to school dis- 
tricts, especially as to the building of school houses, the 
Board would recommend an entire revision of that part of the 
law, and that a copy of the same when revised be sent to the 
clerk of each school district. 

The Board have recommended these points to the particu- 
lar attention of the Legislature, because if the suggestions 
made, are acted On, they will remove the causes of much fee- 
ble and irregular action in our system, and will put it in the 
power of such districts as are disposed, to introduce a gradation 
of schools, and employ two or more teachers, thereby dimin- 
ishing the evils and increasing the efficiency of our district 
schools. 

Tho oxporicnce of the past year, shows the propriety of 
lodging somewhere the power of supplying vacancies, which 
may occur in the Board, Since its organization the Board 
have lost the services of two of its members, by removal or 
absence from the State, and one by the death of the lamented 
Dr. Fisk. 

In conclusion, the Board would express their gratitnde for 
the co-operation which the various measures recommended and 
adopted by the Board and their Secretary, have been received 
from the public. If the same, or more efficient measures can 
be prosecuted in future, with the same active and intelligent 
interest,—if school officers, and teachers, and parents, will but 
co-operate in a work which aims at the true aud enduring 
good of the State, both in its present generation, and in all 
future generations of men, Connecticut may be in the practi- 
cal enjoyment of a system of commun school education, not 
only cheap beyond example, but universal in its extent, and 
elevated in the character of the instruction imparted. 


WILLIAM W. ELLSWORTH. 
SETH P, BEERS. 
WILLIAM P. BURRALL, 
ANDREW T. JUDSON. 
HAWLEY OLMSTED. 





Hartford, May 8th, 1839. 
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Report of the Secretary of the Board. 





To the Board of Commissioners of Common.Schools, 
GENTLEMEN: 


With the accompanying papers and tables ex- 
hibiting asgninute and accurate detail of the candition of 
each common school in the State, as I am aBi'to give, 
I beg leave respectfully to lay before you an account of 
my own proceedings, and the result of my reflection 
and. observation as Secretary of your Board. I entered 
upon the duties of my appointment on the 16th of June, 
and have since applied myself diligently under your di- 
rection “ to ascertain the condition, increase the interest, 
and promote the usefulness of the common schools of 
the State.” Under this broad commission of the law, 
and of your instructions, and what: appeared to be the 
expectation of the public, I have made as extensive per- 
sonal examination into the actual workings of our 
school system, as circumstances would allow; and by 
means of popular meetings, public addresses, personal 
and written communications with school officers and 
teachers, and the periodical established under your di- 
rection, have endeavored to enlist a more active general 
interest in our common sehools, and thereby promote 
their increasing prosperity. 

From the outset I looked upon a periodical devoted 
exclusively to popular education, as an indispensable aux- 
iliary in my labors. Having secured editorial assist- 
ance, and communications, and relying on the ready 
and generous support of parents, school officers, and 
teachers to second and sustain any efforts which should 
tlemonstrate its own usefulness in the work of schooi 


5. How many of your teachers follow teaching as a regular 
profession ? 

6. Is there any system of classification adopted in your 
{school society or district in order to put the younger children 
under a separate teacher or teachers ? ' 

7. Do you experience any inconvenience from the multipli- 


“| cation of districts ? 


8. Has your school Society availed itself of the provision 
of the law so far as. ‘‘to institute a school of a higher order for 
the common benefit of the Society?” and if not, do you con- 
sider it practicable and advisable so to do? 

9. Are there any peculiar excellencies in the mode of gov- 
ernment, or process of instruction in your schools, which it 
would be desirable to have generally introduced ? 

10. Is it desirable to increase the-number of studies ? 

11. In what manner is moral instruction communicated in 
+ your schoul ? ” 

12. Is any inconvenience or discomfort suffered from the lo- 
cation and construction of school-houses ? 

13 Are your schools furnished with apparatus for instruc- 
tion, such as maps, globes, black-boards, &c. ? 

14. Is any provision made for society or district libraries for 
the use of teachers or scholars ? 

15. How many select schools are there in your school So- 
ciety ? and what do you think has been their influence on the 
public schools ? 

16. In what manner has your town appropriated the interest 
ofthe “ Town Deposite Fund?” If for the promotion of edu- 
eation in the common schools, on what principle is it dis- 
tributed ?” 

In reply, I received oral or written communications 
on these and kindred topics, from more than half the 
towns in the State. ‘The Conventions were numer- 
ously attended. At all of them, resolutions pointing 
to. existing defects in the organization and administra- 
tion of our school system, and various means and modes 
of improvement were discussed and adopted. Conny 
associations for the improvement of common schoo’ 
were in every instance formed, and so organized as to 





improvement, I issued in August the first number of 
the Connecticut Common School Journal. It has since | 
been continued monthly, or semi-monthly, and be- 
sides being the smh of all laws relating to 
schools, and the official organ of communication be- 
tween the Board and the Sublic, it has aimed to assist 
school officers in the discharge of their duties, to help 
to form and encourage and bring forward good teach- 
ers, to furnish better plans for the construction and ar- 
rangement of school-houses, and to give information as 
to what had been done, or was doing, in other States 
and countries, in this great field of popular education. 
More than 60,000 copies of the twelve numbershave been 
circulated in the State, and as it has kept aloof from the 
disturbing influence of party or sectarian differences, it 
has, it is hoped, in some measure, been serviceable to 
the cause it was established exclusively to promote. 

As directed by your instructions, I met the friendg,of 
education in the months of October and November, in 
the several counties of the State. In the circular letter 
inviting their attendance at the time and place specified, 
I solicited particular attention to the following inquiries : 

“1, Does the present organization of your Board of school 
Visiters secure a thorough examination of teachers, or an ade- 
quate superyision of the Schools, during’ each season of 
schooling ? 

2. Is there any voluntary association on the part of parents 
to visit the schools where their children are educated? and 
if not, could not such associations be organized for the future ? 

3. What measures are taken to secure the punctaul attend- 
ance of the children at school ? 

4. To what extent have you employed female teachers, and 
with what success ? 





form channels of united action in every town. 

The results show that the impulse which was crea- 
ted by the numerous attendance and free interchange 
of opinion at these Conventions, imparted a more active 
interest in the cause to many towns in the State. 
School Visiters were induced to establish a higher and 
more vigorous standard in the examination of teachers, 
More systematic and efficient plans of visitation were 
adopted and pursued, and it is safe to say that no in- 
stance of such gross violation of official duty, or acqui- 
escence in a bad state of things,” such as was stated at 
many of the Conventions to have occurred within a 
few years, has taken place in the course of last winter, 

In many towns and societies immediate steps were 
taken to carry out the recommendations of the Cons 
ventions, by the formation of local associations auxilia- 
ry to the county associations for the improvement of 
common schools. 

In reply to numerous letters received from individu- 
als interested in these movements, I addressed a circular 
designed to aid their formation, in which I proposed 
the following objects among others, as worthy of im- 
mediate attention : 

“To ascertain how many of those enumerated by the Dis- 
trict Comimittee are in no school whatever, and to try to in- 
duce the parents of such children to send them to school. 

To get.a minute and accurate statistical account of the 
condition of the public schools, embracing answers to all the 
inquiries contained in the circular of the Secretary of the Board 
of Commissioners of Common Schools, and especially with 
regard to the best modes of giving efficiency to the examina- 
tion of Teachers and the superintendence of the schools. - 
To inquire into the expediency of establishing one or more 
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County Seminaries for the education of teachers for our Com- 


mon Schools. 
To collect the best plans for school-houses, and for their 
internal_ accommodation, and tosee what defects are to be 


remedied, and improvements made in the school houses in | 


the town.  —_ 

To inquire of the various teachers what they think can be 
done on the part of the school Committees, the Parents, 
and others, for the good of the schools, and to solicit com- 
munications from the teachers in writing on these subjects. 

Tc inquire into the expediency of increasing the compensa- 
tion of first-rate teachers, and of offering a certain sum in addi- 
tion to the stipulated wages, if the teacher will keep the 
school two years to the satisfaction of those who employ him, 
and of the Executive Committee of the association. This 
sum to be paid out of the fundsof the association. The mode 
of raising these funds for this and other purposes, whether b 
tax, or otherwise, or by both, to be detefmined by the associ- 
ation. 

To endeavor to effect a judicious classification of the scholars 
in the schools, and for this object to increase the number of 
teachers, and of school rooins, if necessary. 

» To see that all the younger children in the schools are pro- 
vided with a slate and pencil,to use in drawing, or writing, 
or imn-any innocent way to amuse and improve themselves, 
when not otherwise employed. : 

To inquire into the capability of female teachers keeping 
the winter schools, and to make trial of this, if practicable. 

To encourage the coming forward of the right sort of young 
men and young women to be teachers of the publie schools, 
and to aid them in qualifying themselves for the employment. 

To forma library of books on education, for use of teachers, 

To promote the: formation of associations of teachers for 
mutual improvement. 

To invite the clergymen of the different religious denomi- 
nations tc give discourses or lectures-onthe subject of popular 
education, at suitable times, to their people. 

To promote the frequent visiting of the scheols, by the pa- 
rents of the scholars, and others. ; 

To inquire into the expediency of giving some compensation 
. the Committees and Visiters of the schools, especially the 

atter. 

To inquire into the evils resulting in the schools from not 
having a sufficient number of books of the same kind and 
edition in the same classes, and to see what improvements are 
practicable with regard to the books used in these schools. 


To colleet all the children in the schools oncea year for a! 


happy _ meeting. Open the meeting with prayer. Have 
a suitable address to the children, and.also to-the parent and 
teachers. Let there be music; instrumental if practicable, and 
refreshments for the children, with such other expedients for 
their innocent recreation as may be devised. 

In carrying these, or similar suggestions, into effect for giv- 
ing efficiency to the town associations, it ought to be borne 
in mind, that such assogiations are designed to aid the school 
commitiees and visiters in the discharge of their duties, and 
that it is of the highest-impurtance that such committees and 
visiters should be among the prominent and active individuals 
who organize the town associations, and be engaged in pro- 
moting their usefulness. 

In conclusion let me say, that having met all the school 
conventions which have been held in the several counties of 
the State—having experienced much personal kindness from 
men of every shade of political and religious opinion— having 
given and recéived the band of fellowship in this cause, and the 
pledge of co-operation in the work from hundreds, without 

owing or caring to know their views on other matters,—let 
me indulge the hope, that the same enlightened zeal which 
could induce men to abandon their business, and, in many 
instances, to travel so far, to attend these meetings, will induce 
them to carry out the recommendations of these conventions 
into efficient and harmonious action in their several towns,— 
and above all, that this holy work of elevating the character of 
our common schools may henceforward a Denveabere be the 
rallying point of all who love the State and would promote her 
true and durable good, however discordant, and even irrecon- 
cileable their opinions may be on other subjects. Then, shall! 
we realize the hope of the Board, that Wisdom from above 
will direct it,—an enlightened Zeal carry it forward,—a foster- 





} 


ing Providence insure its success,—and Patriotism and Reli- 
gion rejoice together in its consummation.” 

Aé an evidence of the impulse communicated by these 
school Conventions and Associations to the cause of 
popular education, I would mention that in the course 
of the past winter, one or more public addresses in refer- 
ence to this subject have been delivered in one hundred 
and fifteen school societies—that in upwards of fifty 
towns and school societies, associations similar to 
those above recommended, have been formetl, and have 
been, in many, instances, numerously attended, enliven- 
ed and made profitable by discussions and addresses on 
appropriate topics—that in a few towns teachers have 
associated together for mutual improvement, and have 


Y |adopted arrangements for visiting each other’s Schools 


and that in more than forty school societies, a publi@ 
examination of all or most of the schools have been held 
to the manifest interest of parents, teachers and children. 
No one can be more sensible than myself of the little 
which has been accomplished compared with what is 
needed to be done. But this is emphatically a work 
in which all sure progress must be slow. It were 
vain to-expect that a system which had fallen into 
feeble and irregular action, should start at once into 
life beneath the first touch of awakening public inter- 
est. That the system has so fallen, will, I think, be 
evident from the following review of its present organ- 
ization and administratio#as found in the actual con- 
dition of the schools, 

The sources of inférmation consulted and relied on 
for the correctness of the facts and views here stated, 
are as follows. 

The personal inspection of more than 200 schools 
while in session in various parts of the State. Personal 
or written communications from school officers or 
teachers in more than two thirds of all the school 
Societies. 

The official returns of school Visiters respecting the 
winter schools in more than twelve hundred Districts 
under their supervision, made in pursuance of your 
requisition. 





The Reports of school Visiters to their respective 
societies, respecting the winter schools, which have 
in some instances been forwarded to me at my request, 
| and in others, it is presumed from a misunderstanding 


lof the law. 


_ Information collected by friends of common school 
improvement, principally school teachers, at my re- 
quest. 

Communications made by several of the associations 
for the improvement of schools, respecting schools in 
their own local limits. 

I. GENERAL VIEW OF THE COMMON SCHOOL 
& SYSTEM. 
1. DUTY OF PARENTS. 


The law asserts and enforces the duty of education 
upon parents and‘the constifuted guardians of children 
as one of universal obligation. 

“ Ail parents, and those who have the care of children, 
shall bring them up in some honest or lawful calling, or 
employment, and shall teach or instruct them, or cause 
them to be instructed to read, write, and cypher, as far 
as the four first rules of arithmetic.” 

In case of neglect, the select men may admonish the 
parent in the first instance, and for repeated disregard 
of the law they are directed to take such children from 
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their natural guardians, and bind them out “ where they 
may be properly educated,” and brought: up to some 
lawful employment. 

This is a monument of other days. Its enactment 
dates back nearly two centuries ; and nearly the same 
length of time previous to the introduction of a similar 
provision in the School Law of Prussia. The coinei- 
dence is remarkable ; and the actual operation of the 
same law in the two countries, and under governments 
so dissimilar, is no less so. 

In Connecticut there is no attempt to enforce the 
law, and any attempt to do so, would, I fear, be regard- 
ed as an unauthorized invasion of individual and pa- 
rental rights. Hence our prisons, and poor houses, 
number among their inmates many natives of the State, 
brought up within sight of the District Schools, who 
cannot read or write ; and official returns show that 
we have thousands who were in no school whatever 
in the course of the past winter and summer. 

In Prussia, it has cia stated on the authority of offi- 
cial returns, there is not a subject of that monarchy, 
who has grown up under the operation of her system 
of public instruction, who cannot read and write. In 
1834, it appeared that out of a population of 2,043,000 
children of the school age, only 4,609 were in private 
schools, or in no school whatever. In Connecticut, in 
1838, there were not less than 16,000 out of about 
84,000, children in the same condition; 6,000 of this 
number were in no school in the winter, and most of 
them not in the summer. 

Something more, therefore, is requisite than the mere 
declaration of the law. 

The actual condition of things shows that no reli- 
ance can be placed on the efficacy of compulsory enact- 
ments. Indeed, I. have reason to believe -that it has 
less influence’in Prussia, and ‘is less frequently resorted 
to, than is generally supposed. The universal attend- 
ance at school is secured not so much by the application 
of force, or the fear of-it, as by the vigilant action of 
committees,—the enlightened public sentiment in favor 
of it,—and above all, by the necessity of attaining a cer- 
tain degree of instruction before the religious, and in 
truth, civil and social rite of confirmation can be ad- 
ministered. Without confirmation, no person can be a 
witness in a court of justice,—can marry,—set up his 
business, or in fact form a valid agreement. 

+ Public confirmation was retained after the Reforma- 
tion, as an evidence that the children of protestants 
were properly educated in the protestant faith. Hence 
no protestant neglected its observance. At first, it was 
only necessary for children to be instructed in the cate- 
chism to claim the right of confirmation. Hence the 
parochial schools of Germany and Scotland had their 
origin, and an essential part of instruction given in 
them, was the catechism. ‘The learning this by rote 
constituted a large share of the education communicated. 
By slow degrees the amount of instruction necessary to 
confirmation was increased, and the age of its being ad- 
ministered fixed. at the completion of the 14th year. 
Thus it is by fixing a certain degree of education as an 
indispensable condition of the rite of confirmation, and 
by making confirmation necessary to the full enjoyment 
of civil and soeial privileges, that the Prussian govern- 
ment is enabled in a great measure to secure the. uni- 
versal attendance of children at school, without revert- 


times done, principally, however, to admonish negligent 
parents of their duties to their children. 

How much better would it be in every respect, if the 
right of suffrage was based upon the evidence of school 
attendance and proficiency, than any property qualifica- 
tion whatever. Whoever shall discover a mode of secur- 
ing a certain degree of instructionon the part of every in- 
dividual of society, without violating the spirit of the age, 
and of our institutions, will do more to advance the 
cause of civilization, and our own American liberty, 
than we can conceive it possible todo in any other 
way. 

But if we cannot secure school attendante by com- 
pulsion, or by the mode suggested, we can make it the 
interest of parent and district to patronize the public 
schools ; and where the interest of parents is enlisted, 
‘the head and the heart will soon follow. 


2. SCHOOL SOCIETIES AND THE SUPERINTENDENCSE OF 
SCHOOLS. 


Our law does not recognize, in any very essential 
particular, the limits and authorities of incorporated 
towns, cities, and boroughs, as connected with the or- 
ganization of the system of common schools. By the 
act of 1795, the inhabitants of ecclesiastical societies in- 
corporated by law, are. constituted school societies. 
The State was, from the earliest period, divided into 
religious societies, without reference to the boundaries 
of towns, but to the convenient attendance and support 
of divine worship. Although the town authorities 
were always connected, more or less, with the man- 
agement of schools, yet as the education of all the chil- 
dren of the community was regarded as a religious as 
well asa parental and civil duty, these societies were 
early empowered to lay taxes, and make regulations 
for the support of schools. As-diversity of religious 
sects prevailed, it led to a modification of the system, 
arid school societies, independent both of the town limits, 
and town authorities, and dissociated from all ecclesi- 
astical connection, were formed as they now exist. 
I cannot but look upon this severance of the school in- 
terests from all the other municipal and religious inter- 
est of society, as one of manifest disadvantage. It has 
led, in part, to that wide spread apathy which prevails 
in regard to the condition and prospects of common ~ 
schools, and to a new and very objectionable mode of 
providing for their support. Although the law clothes 
the inhabitants of school societies with all the necessary 
powers in regard to taxation, and the regulation of 
schools, including the building of school houses, except 
as the channel of communication for the school money, 
and a very loose and inefficient system of supervision 
and direction, the real management of schools has 
passed from them to school districts. 

This mischief does not arise from the mere transfer 
of management, although in my judgment, the perfection 
of a school system consists in the proper union and 
balance of Scat and general authorit'es, and with us that 
union is practically dissevered, and the balance destroy- 
ed. With the change in actual practice, there has not 
been a corresponding change in the law, giving the 
power to school districts. , 

School districts have not, except in a few instances 
on special application, been clothed with the general 

wer of taxation, and the election of their own officers 





ing to thé penalties of the law ; although this is some- 


ence there has not been enough to do at the district 
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meetings, to induce a spirited attendance, except when | 


the building of a new, or the repair of an old school 
house was to be brought up. As the districts have the 


requisite power in this respect, in cases of its probable | 


exercise, there is a full attendance. Give the districts 

the electidn of their own prudential committee, and ex- 

tend the power 6f taxation, and an immediate change, 

will pass over the schools—an increased activity will 
rvade their entire management. 

But to understand fully the causes of certain irregu- 
larities which are found existing in the actual workings 
of our system, I will allude briefly to the manner in 
which its administration is provided for, and conducted. 


SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 


Each society elects a Committee of three to order the 
affairs of the society. This Committee is the recognized 
channel of communication between the State and the 
school society, and districts. Their certificate as to the 
annual enumeration of all persons between the ages of 
4 and 16, is requisite to ascertain what proportion of 
school money they may be entitled to, They are re- 
lied on as evidence that the schools have been kept in 
all respects according to law. The just distribution of 
the avails of the School Fund, “so as to be for the 
equal benefit of all the people,” as the Constitution or- 
dains, and the faithful application of the avails so as to 
insure a compliance with the wise provision of the 
school law, nds on the conscientious action of this 
committee. “The law supposes, from its phraseology, 
that the Committee must resort to the “ best information 
that can be obtained,” before jhey make oath, or put 
their names to documents certifying to the correctness 
of other people’s doings. 1 know of a few Committees, 
there may be others, who refuse to make the certifi- 
cates required by law, unless they have before them 
the actual returns of district committees under oath, 
the written certificate of school visiters as to the qualifi- 
cation of teachers, the declaration of teachers, as well 
as of visiters, that their schools were visited twice du- 
ring each season of schooling, and the minutes and 
records of the several clerks that the other requisitions 
of the law have been complied with. 

I know of no objection to merging this Committee in 
the organization of the school visiters. They constitu- 
ting the General Board of direction for the society, the 
certificates, &c., of the chairman acting under this gen- 
eral direction, might take the place of the certificates 
now required. 


4 SCHOOL VISITERS OR OVERSEERS. 


Each society,must appoint a suitable number of per- 
sons, not exceeding nine, of competent skill in letters to | 
be Visiters or Overseers of schools. Every thing that 
relates to the instruction and internal management of 
the schools in their respective societies, seems to be in- 
trusted to this board. I will pass several of their most 
important duties under review. 

tanding first on the list, and indeed deserving to 


I could say aspire) to teach in the district schools, can 
\be given by no other committee, and without it, no 
‘teacher can legally enter a public school. That it is 
|not so regarded is true, and that it is but little regarded 
in some particulars, is also lamentably true. Hence it 
is, that not a few who have found themselves unfit for 
other kinds of business, seem to be looked upon as qual- 
ified to teach the public schools. Hence it is, that many 
teachers are introduced into the school room, and intrust- 
ed with the education of the children, before they have 
undergone an examination, or received a certificate from 
the proper committee. Hence it is, that in some in- 
stances they are permitted to close the school without 
receiving any. But the examination, when it is made, 
is too often confined to unimportant points, not calcula- 
| ted to reach the merits or demerits of the teacher, and 
|is always more adapted to test the intellectual attain- 
|ments of the applicant, than his ability at government, 
or facility of communicating what he knows. 

These are the essential qualities of a good teacher, and 
to neglect ascertaining to what extent they are possess- 
ed, is to defeat the first object of the law. 

Besides, I know of cases where the examination 
proved the want of qualifications, and the teacher was 





allowed, without the legal warrant for so doing, to 


commence the school, on the understanding that in case 
he did not pass a better examination at the end of a 
month, or some other specified time, he was to leave 
the school. Such instances, besides being direct viola- 
tions of the law, have almost always led to difficulties. 

The law was framed to guard against the introduc- 
tion of an improper person into public schools. One 


|month’s tuition under an immoral, or an unqualified 


teacher, may inflict an injury on the manners, morals, 
and mental habits of children, for which no final re- 
jection of the teacher, or after regrets can ever atone. 

But for such and other irregularities in the examina- 
tion of teachers, it has been urged by school Visiters, 
that they are not unfrequently called on to sit in judg- 
ment upon applicants whose principal qualifications are 
cheapness, the friendship, or relationship of the district 
committee, and not unfrequently at so Ox a period of 
the season that they are told that if these are not appro- 
ved, the districts will be without teachers. 

But supposing the committee are disposed to fix a 
high and rigorous standafd of qualification, school Visit- 
ers are liable to be swayed by their own friendly or 
selfish feelings, for they are not unfrequently called 
upon to accept or reject the son or deinghite: of a 
neighbor, a parishioner, a patient, a relation or friend. 

ence, it has been suggested at several of the pub- 
lic meetings which have been held, that the board of 
examiners should be farther removed, and one appoint- 
ed for the county, as in Ohio, or for each senatorial 
district. 
Again, the school Visiters are directed to displace 
any teacher whom they may find deficient in any re- 
quisite qualification, or who will not conform to the 
regulations by them established. This is a delicate 
but important trust. Few boards of Visiters establish 








rank first on any scale of duty, if measured by its power | any regulations to be kept or violated by teachers; and 
for good or for evil, as reaching into all future time,| if they do, the practice is so irregular, that the districts 
and touching every conceivable interest, is that of ex-/are sure to chafe under their just administration. I 
amining and commissioning school teachers. 'Thecer-|have heard of but two removals in the course of the 
tificate of approbation, the evidence of the good charac-| past wintér, on either of the above specified grounds, 


ter and proper qualifications of all who apply, (I wish ‘although I have known of some, and heard-of more, 
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who ought nevert® lave been admitted to the office of 
teacher. 

Another important duty enjoined on school Visiters, 
is to visit the school twice during each season of 
schooling, and to exact such exercises as may test the 
proficiency of the school. A faithful and intelligent 
discharge of this duty is felt in every department of the 
school; parents, teachers, children, all partake of the 
impulse given by frequent visits from’those whose ap- 
pointment is an evidence, or at least should be, of the 








But the present mode of discharging this duty is, in 
many places, inefficient, irregular, and formal at. best. 
Schools are not unfrequently vjsited “ twice,” as requi- 
red by law, in the same week, and sometimes in the 
same day. In many cases it is done not so much to 
enco the teacher, or stimulate the pupil, as to se- 
cure a title to the school money. Until the bs year 
it was not customary for any one of the Visiters to 
examine all the schools. Hence, no one could com- 
pare their relative pogtere- It is the practice to.allot 
different schools to different members of the committee, 
and thus to make the labor less to each individual, if 
not as profitabie to the school. 

The Visiters, or Overseers of the schools, are requi- 

red to lodge with the clerks of their respective soci- 
eties, a written report of their own doings, and of the 
condition of the several schools within their supervision, 
with the results of their observation and reflection. 
This is a new but importaht feature in our school law. 
It is the least objectionable mode of securing faithful- 
ness on the part of the committee. It enables_ any | 
méimber “of the community to know the condition of 
the schools out of his own district. It provides the 
material for a’ sound judgment in reference to future 
improvement. Hd6w far this duty has been complied 
with, I have not the means ef knowing. In many in- 
stances the report has been forwarded to me, whether 
under a inistaheh view of the law, that it was required, 
or in compliance with a request which I made through 
the Journal that they would do so, I cannot say. 
_ I fear, too, the law itself may not be so understood, 
as to carry out the intention of the framers. The ob- 
ject was, to have the report of the committee cover 
their official year, and not any portion of their prede- 
cessors. But the true practice will be settled, provi- 
ded the officers have the right disposition in the work. 
In connection with this, and the sybsequent branch of 
their duty, school Visiters will soon see the importance 
of requiring a register to be kept by the teacher, not as 
is now done, simply to ascertain the attendance, in ref- 
erence to the school tax, but as the basis of accurate edu- 
cational statistics, as well as a safe and powerful instru- 
ment of discipline. The Visiters have, unquestionably, 
the power to require such a register to be kept, under 
their general power of superintendence, and regulation 
of the instruction of the scholars. 

But the duties of this Committee do not end here. 
They are now looked to by the Legislature as the 
source from which the Board of Commissioners of Com- 
mon Schools must derive no inconsiderable portion of 
that information which will enable them every year to 
submit a report as “to the condition of each common 
school in the State, and plans for their improvement.” 


ty and convenience, the law makes it necessary for the 
oard to transmit the requisite forms. ‘These forms or 
blanks for the winter schools were prepared and for- 
warded under your directions, as required by law. In 
some instances, it is presumed, they did not reach their 
destination. In others there has been a neglect on the 
part of the society’s clerk to forward them to the school 

isiters- In others they have not been filled out and 
returned to the clerk within the specified time. In sey- 
eral, even where they were received, the Visiters have 
neglected to fill them out altogether. These however 
are incidents to a new system. ‘The work will be done 
with greater uniformity and completeness, as soon as 
its importance is appreciated, and the best modes of 
doing it are settled. As it is, the returns are much 
more complete, and embrace a much wider range -of 
interesting details than has ever been made before. In 
some instances they have been filled out with an accu- 
racy and fulness that leave but little to be desired. It 
would give me great pleasure to name such officers. 
I may at least say that the condition of the public 
schools in such societies bespeaks in every department 
the active, efficient, self-denying discharge of duty, in 
one of the most laborious, unpaid, and unthanked 
branches of public service. 

The ame ney of this office is not properly appre- 
ciated, either by the public or by those who fil it. 
Next to the teacher, the Visiters, or Overseers, stand in 
the most delicate, arduous and controlling relation to 
the schools. They may mould these institutions almost 
as they please. ‘They stand at the door of the school 
room, and no one can enter legally except as authorized 
by their written permission. ‘They may fix a high 
standard of qualification, and thus elevate the entire 
character of the instruction communicated. They may 
prescribe such regulations as will secure regularity and 
punctuality of attendance. They may sustain by their 
authority the just, and too often down-trodden rights of 
the teacher. They may, by visits, at frequent but ir- 
regular intervals, keep both teacher and pupils under a 
most vigilant and yet desirable police. They may in- 
duce parents to accompany them, and thus by their 
soul-cheering presence and manifestation of interest 
and sympathy, sustain the teacher in his toilsome and 
ever-recurring duties. ‘They may, by their faithful rep- 
resentations of the condition of the several schools, both 
to the Society and to this Board, do much to promote 
the great cause of popular education in our State, which 
is acknowledged to be the only security of our institu- 
tions, and the only sure ground of hope for the progress 
of society upward and onward. 


DISTRICT COMMITTEE, 


This Committee, of one, three, or five, is in reality 
but a branch of the society’s Committee, and was 
clothed with its present duties. when the society had 
the actual direction of the schools. This Committee is 
appointed by the school society, but is charged with im- 
portant trusts for the school district; and any omis- 
sion of duty on his part is attended with serious incon- 
venience. Many of the irregularities in the action of 
our school system commenced here. The neglect to 
make the enumeration, forfeits the school money, ‘This 
embarrasses the district and consumes ultimately the 
time of the ae ne Delay in procuring a teacher, 





To enable them to give this information with uniformi- 


deprives the children frequently of one of suitable quali- 
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fication and wastes the most precious part of the year | formance no compensation for time and expense incur- 
for study. The law does not make sufficient, if any | red, and but a very poor return in public respect, it is 


provision, against the death, the removal, out of the dis- 
trict or the town, or the refusal to serve, on the part of 
this committee. Iam clearly of opinion that each dis- 
trict should have the appointment of its own commit- 
tee. This will give interest to the district spooning 
And the districts will very properly be answerable for 
the neglect or omissions of their own officers. The 
committee, however, should act under the general di- 
rection of the society. The teacher should feel his 
connection immediately with the district, by receiving 
his place either by its choice, or by its consent, as now, 


and yet should be ultimately answerable to a tribunal | 


removed from the influence of local jealousies, so often 
destructive to the best interests of our common schools. 


BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Our law now recognizes the agency of the State as 
such in the administration of the school system, through 
the Board of School Commissioners and their Secreta- 
ry- These duties are rather of an advisory character, 
and carry with them as such no more authority than 
those interested in schools are disposed to give, until 
the legislature sanctions and passes them into laws. The 
relation of the Board to the various parts of the system, 
cannot be properly adjusted until after a longer experi- 
ence. Specific duties as inspectors or visiters of schools, 
coextensive with the limits of their respective counties, 
might be assigned to each member of the Board. As- 
sociated with others, they ’‘might have power of grant- 
ing certificates of qualification to such persons as were 
disposed to apply to them for examinations as teachers. 
With liberty.of appeal to the Board, or to the Le- 
gislature, they might decide, free of pageee to the par- 
ties, many cases arising under the school law which 


| 


difficult to find a sufficient number of persons of the 
right views and character to take it; especially as by 
far the largest number of them most ye prey have 
no longer ahy direct, pecuniary, or parental interest in 
the public schools.’ Under these circumstances, it 
seems necessary to reduce the number of acting officers, 
remunerate them for their services, and thus secure 
their responsibility. 

CHARACTER AND DEGREES OF COMMON 

STRUCTION. 


The school law no where specifies the character of 
instruction to be given'‘in the common schools. _ It re- 
cognizes but one school and one teacher for a district, 
but authorizes the establishment of a school of a higher 
order, or a common school for the whole society. The 
practice has settled down upon the single district 
school, and the attempts to make that answer the edu- 
cational wants of the age has led to the introduction of 
all those studies which the law seemed to regard as ap- 
propriately belonging, if not exclusively belonging, to the 
“school of a higher order.”. This has led, as might be 
expected, to a confusion of studies unfavorable to sound 
progress in the common schools, and to the withdrawal 
of many children from them to schools of a less objec- 
tionable character, as the proprietors of such schools 
think. Until the law recognizes arid admits of a grada- 
tion of schools, and secures 4énstruction of a higher char- 
acter, private schools will abound. and increase, to the 
serious injury of the public schools. 

There is a strange prejudice in sume parts of the State, 
to the establishment .of schdols of a “ higher order,” 
commoneto all, the rich and the poor: and yet, until 
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this is done, “ the district school as it is” will force them 


are now litigated before some of our tribunals, at great | into existence—but their ,superior advantages will be 


cost and delay. The earlier such disputes are settled 


within the reach only of the wealthy, and of those who 


the better, for the innocent and peaceful children are | are willing to make large sacrifices to secure a good 


frequently lost sight of, if not very much ground down 
between the collisions of parents. I make these sug- 


gestions not for immediate action, but'as some of the} 


ways in which the members of the Board might be 
made to promote the efficient and harmonious action 
of the various parts of our school law. 


From this survey of the authorities entrusted with 
the administration of the school law, and the manner in 
which it is sometimes discharged, it is clear to my mind 
that the various parts of the system are not properly 
adjusted to each other. There is too much division and 
a of authority, without any necessary connec- 
tion or accountability, or any sufficient checks upon 
each other’s irregularities. It requires the services of 
not less than 6000 persons, and as far as I can judge, 
usually employs not less than 8000. This in itself 
would almost insure inefficiency and irregularity. But 
however well it may work in the country, its deficien- 
cies are most glaring in our cities and populous districts. 
To be efficient, there, the superintendence should be 
direct, constant and responsible. The discharge of the 
duties consumes. much time, especially the duties of 
visiter or overseer, and requires the services of a class 
of men who cannot afford to spend the time demanded 
without some remuneration. Disconnected, too, as this 
office now is from the parochial duties of a clergyman, 





and at least in practice, carrying with its faithful per- 





| education for their children. 


4. SUPPORT OF SCHOOLS. 

In the power granted to school Societies, the whole 
property of the community is recognized as pledged to 
the support of schools. The consecration, too, of such 
large funds at different periods of our history, are re- 
peated assertions of the principle that universal educa- 
tion is a matter of public duty, and of public-interest. 
The whole policy of our system has been by making 
liberal and permanent provisions for the ever recurring 
expenses of schools, to place them beyond the reach of the 
irregular and inadequate provisions of local and paren- 
tal supply. In this respect our system is somewhat 
peculiar. 

The expenses of common schools under our law may 
be classed thus: 

1. Compensation of teacher, including board and 

wages. 

2. Building, and repairs of school-house, and fuel. 

3. School books. 

The first item constitutes the principal part of the an- 
nual expense of schools, and is borne by the State, so- 
cieties, and parents, 

The second falls exclusively on the property of the 
district, and the parents of children who attend. 

The third falls exclusively on parents. There is no 
provision for the supply of books to children whose pa- 
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rents are not able to furnish them. This is a serious/ertion and sacrifices, will be counteracted, and in- 
omissi@n in the law. creased resources will be cheerfully raised to meet the 
To meet these expenses, funds are derived from the} educational wants of society. 
following sources. There is another principle of distribution which, 
1. The semi-annual dividend of the School ‘Fund.— | without having all the cs omy lag of the above nained, 
The capital of this Fund now amounts to $2,028,531.20, | will operate in another way far stronger than either. 
and the dividends for the year ending Ist day of April,| Let the money goto the society as it does now, accord- 
1839, a little over $104,900.00, or giving to each child} ing to the number of children between the of 4 
enumerated $1.25. : and 16, and then be distributed to the school districts 
This amount is distributed to the several school socie- | according to the actual attendance at school for any 
ties, and through them to the school diStricts, according | given period. This simple principle, operating, as far 
to the number of persons between the ages of 4:and 16,/as I can see, to the equal benefit of all, will make it the 
and must be applied to the payment of the wages and |interest of every district committee to see that all the 
board of instructors. children are at school, as well as on the enumeration 
It has not been the policy of Connecticut to attach list. It will make it the interest of every parent to see 
any other condition to the reception of this large amount | that his child is constant and punctual in his attendance. 
of money, except that it shall be expended for the wa- | It will encourage the district school instead of private 
ges and board of instructors duly appointed and ap-| schools ; for just in proportion as the latter are patron- 
proved, and upon schools kept in all respects according | ized, just in that proportion will the expense of the dis- 
tolaw. The law does not require that the schools | trict school be increased—and just in proportion as an 
shall be kept any specified length of time, much less for | increased parental interest is felt in the district school, 
a longer time, in proportion to the amount of money will its prosperity and usefulness rise and extend. I 
drawn, that the children upon whom it is drawn shall| cannot but hope that.a principle so simple, salutary, 
attend school, or that an additional sum, equal or small- | and so little objectionable, will soon be introduced into 
er than its distributive share shall be raised by either | our law, so far as relates to the appropriation of the 
society or district. | School Fund, It is a noble_proyision for universal ed- 
Neither has it been the policy of the State toelevate|ucation. But as at present appropriated it does not se- 
the character of the instruction given, as her means in- cure its first object. 
creased. The avails of the School Fund have doubled; -2, A second and considerable resource to meet the 
since 1820, and more than quadrupled since 1800—and | school expense, is half the income of the “'Town De- 
yet the law has not fixed a higher rate of wages, has | posite Fund,” amounting to $764,670.61, and such por- 
made.no provision for a supply of better teachers, has | tion of the remainder as the towns may appropriate 
fixed no higher standard of education, and has not in-| to education in-common schools. As far as heard 
sisted on any longer school term than what existed be-| from, about one half of the remainder is devoted to this 


; Re! as - ; 
fore. Our progress, as far as we have made any, has | object ;—making an aggregate income of over $83,000. 











‘ been causéd by the general advance of society, and | ‘This amount is, in most of the towns, distributed to the 


not by the application of any new provision in the law | school societies, and through thém to the districts, on 
itself. In New-York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, and I) the same principle as the avails of the School Fund. 
believe in other States, the policy has been to make the! [In quite a large number ‘it is divided equally to the dis- 
public appropriation an instrament for exciting and fos- | tricts, without reference to the enumeration. This is 
tering exertion, by connecting with its enjoyment the) done-to give additional aid to the weak districts. The 
receiving of a like amount—and with the happiest re-| annual appropriation of the income of this fund is one 
sults. A salutary zeal has been manifested in all that! of the “vexed questions” of town meetings. 
relates to the school interest. ; | 3. Society and Local School Funds. ‘These amount, 
By applying the dividends of the public money to the | in the societies which have made returns on this point, 
wages of teachers, (where it is uniformly applied else- | to over $100,000, and the income to near $7,000. 
where) and increasing them with the addition of buthalf;. 4, Avails of School Society Tar. 1 know of seve- 
what was once willingly paid by individuals for this ob-| ral school societies which tax themselves regularly to 
ject, Connecticut can draw into her common schools the| a small extent, for school purposes. This is done not 
best qualified teachers in the country. ‘unfrequently where the school society is co-extensive 
By appropriating half to the several societies, as she| with the town. I cannot give any aggregate on this 
does now, and the other half in a ratio corresponding to} head. 
the average monthly rate of wages paid to teachers for | 5. The Avails of District Tax. Of the amount I 
six months in each of the several districis, as was pro- | know nothing, It is always narrowed down to the ob- 
posed in the New-York legislature, the State might) jects coming ‘within the strictest letter of the law, build- 
soon secure the services of better teachers, by offer nz’ ing and repairs of school-house, and expenses of fuel. 
a bounty upon their employment. | \nd the distriet committee have no temptation to go 
By appropriating one half to the school svcicties as beyond the general standard of liberality which prevails 
at present, and the other-half-proportioned to the | in sehool districts on this subject. 
amount of money they shall raise themselves for the} 6. Avuils of Tax onthe Parents of Children attend- 
use of schools, as was proposed in Massachusetts, ing School. In case the funds derived from any or all 
Connecticut would see a new zeal animate her school | of the sources above specified are not sufficient to de- 
officers, and a better order of texchers in her service. (fray ihe expense.of kecping the school, the deficiency is 
By either of these modes of distribution, the tenden- | levied upon the parents or guardians of children attend- 
cies of every public provision to pacalize individual ex- jing. according to the number of daya in attendance, if 
2 ms 
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they can be ascertained, and if not, according to the| under the old law, I did not think it advisable oy just to 


number of scholars. It is very desirable that all who/ require any duties of them, not recognized or enjoined 
send to public schools, and are able, should bear some|by previous laws. Iam indebted to them, however, 

rtion of the expense, in order to fix upon the admin-|for many valuable suggestions, and in the course of the 
istration the vigilant supervision of those most interest-| past summer, I visited very many of the schools while 


ed in their well being. 


It is also very desirable that|in session. 


There is great feebleness and irregularity 


not a single individual in the community should cease/in the system of visitation, as well as in the examina- 


to feel a lively and persevering interest in its condition. 

Bat it is difficult to frame a law to operate more un- 
favorably, unequally, and in many instances more op- 
pressively, than this. Owing to the reliance now pla- 


| 


| 
| 


tion and qualification of teachers for these schools. 
Their importance is altogether under estimated. And 
there is a too prevalent practice, to make, the summer 
school as cheap-as possible, so as to concentrate. the 


ced on the public funds—to the almost entire abandon-| resources of the district upon the winter schools. 


ment of property taxation,—for the support of schools, 
it leaves the question of the continuance of a school be- 
yond what the public moneys will pay for, to be deci- 
ded under the most unfavorable circumstances. There 
is not only the ordinary pecuniary interest to decide 
ageiet it, but it is increased from the fact that all the 
abatements for poor children must come upon them 


who send to the schools. This in many instances, if) 


the school is continued a suitable period, as far as the 

00d of the children is concerned, makes the school 

ill of such persons nearly equal to what they would be 
if their children were in private schools. Again, many 
of them who are thus required to pay the bills of their 
poorer neighbors, are just able to pay their own, and 
the addition of,a single penny beyond that, is oppression, 
so long as its burthen is not shared by the whole com- 
munity. 


' Again, it is an inducement to parents to keep their| 


children at home, on any trifling demand for their ser- 
vices—for in so doing there is no pecuniary loss sus- 
tained; as on the other hand their school bill is by so 
much diminished. a 

The unequal operation of the present mode of contin- 
uing the shel ecomes more oppressive as private 
schools inrrease—and a larger number of the wealthier 
members of society withdraw from the public schools. 
It thus throws all the extra expense of the schools, as 
far as the poor are concerned, upon that class, who, 
either from public spirited motives, or from inability to 
meet the expense of private schools, send their children 
to the common schools. 


As to this portion of our school law, I have found 
but one opinion prevailing among the most intelligent 
men practically acquainted with the working of it ; that 
it is radically defective. Instead of having within itseif a 
principle of interest, which by its every recurrring pres- 
sure keeps the sensibility of every individual alive to 
the subject, without oppressing any, it now operates not 
for the benefit of the poor, for they remain unaffected 
by it any way, but to encourage men of property to 
withdraw their children from school, we throw the 
burthen of supporting the schools upon those least able 
to bear it? 

I would particularly invite your attention to this fea- 
ture in the law. 

With this general view of the organization of our 
school system, I pass to a consideration of some’ of the 
details in the present condition of the schools. 

The facts stated, and observations connected with 
them generally, have particular reference to the win- 
ter schools for the past year. The summer schools 
were already so far advanced, and the school visiters 
entrusted ‘with their supervision, having been elected 


li. DETAILS OF THE CONDITION OF COMMON 





SCHOOLS. 


1. School Societies.—There are 211 school societies 
in the State. Returns have been received from 169. 
An abstract of these returns giving the most important 
particulars in reference to all the schools returned, will 
be found in Appendix. 

At the annual meeting for the election of officers in 
30 societies, the average attendance did not exceed 20 
persons—in ten of the largest school societies in the 
State the attendance did not exceed 12 persons, and 
| yet these societies included more than 10,000 electors, 
| who exercised their privileges at the spring election ; 
showing the relative interest felt in the two objects. 


2, SCHOOL DISTRICTs. 


The number of organized. School Districts in the 
State exceeds 1700. Sixteen hundred and thirty made 
returns to the Comptroller in 1888. Seventy omitted 
to make out the enumeration, but are still in existence. 
Twelve hundred and fifty are included in the School 
returns ordered by your Board. 

The average number of children in each district, as 
enumerated in 1838, is 52. There are 110 districts 
numbering over 100 children ; 288 districts numberin 
over 60; 613 districts over 50. On the other hand, 
there are 910, numbering less than 50 children ; 360, 
less than 30 children; 127, less than 20; and 32, less 
than 10 children. 





Supposing that all the children enumerated actually 
attend school, it will readily be seen that a large number 
of districts are too small to maintain efficient schools, 
and that not a few are too large to find proper accom- 
modations in one school room or under one teacher— 
which is all that our law authorizes in any-one 
district. This is still more manifest when it is remem- 
bered, tiiat out of the 288 districts numbering over 60 
persons, only 87 are returned with an average attend- 
ance of over 60 scholars, On the other hand, there are 
1116 districts with less than 46 scholars in attendance. 
and 301 districts with less than 20. Such schools are 
almost invariably discontinued as soon as the public 
money is exhausted, and in a majority of instances are 
not kept open in the summer. 

It is evident from the first glance that we have car- 
ried the district system too far. The whole tendency 
has been to constant division, so as to bring the school 
nearer toevery man’s door. But an accommodation in 
this respect, is most generally purchased at the expense 
of a small and inconvenient school house, a shorter 
school term, and a cheap, poorly qualified teacher. 
These lead not unfrequently to another serious loss, 
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the withdrawal of children from such schools by those 
parents who value an education, and are able to secure 
it at a private school. it would be far better to suffer , 
some inconvenience in point of distance, rather than 
Jose the inestimable advantage of a spacious schoo 
room, properly located and fitted up, of a well qualified 
teacher, and of a universal attendance of all the children ' 
of the district. . Besides,I have not found that the chil-' 
dren who live nearest the school house are most regular | 
in their attendance. On the other hand, I have found | 
the reverse to be true in a majority of instances in 
which I have made inquiry. I have found too that 
some of the best schools in the State have been crippled 
and ruined*by this division and subdivision. So impor- 
tant is this considered in New York, that the Superin- 
tendent of schools has frequently set aside all that has 
been done in forming new districts, in case the existin 
district is, by the formation of the new-one, left with 
less than 40 children, or the new one embraces less than 
that number. This rule is not dispensed with unless 
under peculiar circumstances. Provision is also made 
for annexing the inhabitants of districts, which have 
fallen below the standard of ability in respect to chil- 
dren and taxable property, to maintain a respectable 
school, to adjoining districts. 

But there are evils.incident to districts containing 
too many children, or embracing too great an extent 
of territory. If the attendance is full, (and I could name 
several districts where the average attendance exceeds 
70 even when one third of those enumerated did not at- 
tend the public school,) the room is crowded with 
scholars of every age, in almost every branch of study, 
of every degree of proficiency, in a great variety of 
text books, so as to defeat all classification and require a 
large share of the teacher’s time to govern his school. 
These are however in part cured by the employ- 
ment of a better paid teacher, and in some instances, 
by dividing the school into separate apartments.— 
This last succeeds admirably well, but it is difficult. 
to find authority for it in the law. . When howev- 
er the practice does not prevail, it leads to the with- 
drawal of many children from the public school, 
and the establishment of a “sclect” or private one. 
Here the evil of crowded. room, bad ventilation, and 
promiscuous associations are avoided. But the public 
school is sure to suffer in reduced means, and much 
more in the abandonment of all that concerns its pros- 
perity, by some of the most intelligent families of the 
district. 

These two opposite evils, of too small and too large 
districts, may be remedied by a law authorizing the 


the difficulties which now lie in the way of school im- 
provement, in the law itself, ~ 

In Massachusetts the importance of securing this gra- 
dation of schools, and the employment of female assist- 
ants for smaller children, who require a discipline adap- 
ted to their own active and susceptible natures, has led 
to the passage of a law requiring the employment of a 
female assistant or assistants in every school which con- 
tains over 50 scholars as the average number, unless 
the town or district, at a meeting regularly called, shall 
vote to dispense with the same. . 

The Pennsylvania and Ohio school laws, which have 
been framed with t care, and after a critical exam- 
ination of other school'systems, contain similar provis- 
ions. With such provisions in our law, and a corres- 
ponding practice in those districts which admit of it, 
and adequate means for raising up and compensatin 
good.teachers, I shall look forward with hope and fait 
to the increasing prosperity of the common schools. 

Before leaving this topic of school districts, I will sa 
that no part of the school law requires such seerongh 
revision as this. The relation of districts to the school 
neat) should be better defined, the powers and duties 
specifically pointed out, the facility of division and sub- 
division checked, all that relates to the building and 
repairs of school houses be cleared of the difficulties 
which now embarrass the action of districts in this re- 
spect, and the power of taxation so far extended as tay 
authorize a small annual appropriation for a school 
library, &c. ¢ 

There are a large number of districts, which have 
been set off with so little regard to the requisitions of 
the law, that most of the proceedings would be adjudg- 
ed invalid by our courts. In not a few instances teaeh- 
ers would find it difficult to maintain an action for the 
recovery of wages, and the treasurer of the district 
would be liable, personally, for moneys paid out. The 
law should be made more plain, its requisitions enforc- 
ed, and a copy be always accessible to the proper offi- 
cefs in each-district. 


3. ENUMERATION,. 


The whole number of persons between the ages of 
4 and 16 residing and belonging in the several districts 
in this State, as returned to the office of the Comptroller, 
was 83,977. This, however, does not include 1400 in 
districts which made returns in 1837, and will probably 
apply for their proportion of the school fund money, 
forfeited from non-compliance with the law in this par- 
ticular, This number, together with 300 returned within 





union of two or more districts, which shall leave the 
younger children, if it is thought advisable, of each dis- 
trict where they are now, lead to the establishment 
of a schogl for both districts, at the most convenien 
point in reference to the extremes. of each; and an- 
other section, authorizing the employment of one or 
more female assistants, in the populous districts, or the 
classification of the scholars according to age or pro- 
ficiency, into two or more departments, to be taught in | 
the same building, or in rooms located at the most con- 
venient points of the districts. : 

There can be no. objection. to. these alterations, for 
no district is compelled to act.under them unless it 
should be thought advisable. They remove some of 


the last three years; in small districts which there is no 
evidence have been dissolved, gives an aggregate of 
85,777 persons between 4 and 16 in the State. This 
number compared with the whole population of the 
State, and to the census.of other States; is unusually 
large. It may however be perfectly accurate. Other 
States have not the same inducement to be so minutely 
accurate, to look up every living person between the 
above ages, Still | have reason to believe that a dif- 
ferent construction of the words “ residing and belong- 
ing” prevails in different districts, which leads to a 
double enumeration of the same person. The practice 
is general, if not uniform, to enumerate all persons be- 
tween the. requisite ages, in the district where their 
& 
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home is, that is, where their parents or guardians re-' 
side, even though they may be absent for some tempo- | 
rary purpose. © On the other hand, such persons resi- | 
ding in any districts for the temporary object of instruc- | 
tion, are considered so far to belong to those districts | 


as to be enumerated. This last practice was pro-| 


nounced by the Commissioner of the School Fund in 
1833, erroneous. 
the Statute, a child’s residence is its home, or where its 

arents reside. 


tend school or receive instruction of any kind. 


According to his interpretation of 


And the child does not reside and be-| 
ong to the place to which it temporarily resorts to at: | 
The 


‘of the teacher. 


or the district’ committee as such. And the rates of 
tuition are such as to close the door to the children of 
the poor. But including this class of scholars, and de- 
ducting those under four and over sixteen, and the 
actual attendance at schoo] any portion of the win- 
ter, falls short of the number enumerated, near 17,000. 
While the average attendance falls below ‘the enumer- 
ation, near 25,000. 

This irregularity of attendance is a serious hindrance, 
not only to the scholars practicing it, but-to the whole 
school, and adds greatly to the perplexities and labors 
Besides, it amounts, as will be seen 


child can only be enumerated in the district where it’ above, to a total absence from school of nearly one 


belongs. 
Committee of the Legislature, reduced the enumeration 
from 85,172, what it was in 1832, to 83,644. It will 
be seen, that including the children «in districts not re- 
turned last year, the aggregate number is nearly what 
it was in 1832. The failure to make out the enumera- 
tion as required by law, is now an evil of frequent oc- 
currence, and of serious consequence, For the first 
eight years after the passage of the law, the average 
number of applications for school money forfeited from 
this failure, was six, For the last three years the aver- 
age was over twenty. 

This omission has been encouraged , by the facility 
with which such applications are granted by the Legis- 
lature. This failure should in no instance occur. The 
enumeration. of all the children of the district, including 
as it should the age and sex of each, is of great impor- 
tance, not only for a just distribution of the school divi- 
dends, but as the measure of the educational wants of 
such districts. It should therefore be made the interest 
of a district to see that this duty is performed; and that 
there may be some justice in the loss of all, or of part 
of themoney which they would be entitled to, the offi- 
cer to take the enumeration should be one of their ap- 
pointment. In case no return is made to the Society 
committee within the time specified, the committee 
should be directed to warn the proper committee of the 
district of the omission, and then in case of further neg- 
lect, take the enumeration, and the school money thus 
received should go to the support of other schools in 
the society. 

The expense in time consumed by the Legislature 
in action on these applications, and the expense to the 
district and individuals, would go far to pay a hand- 
some compensation to eyery.school visiter in the State. 


4, ATTENDANCE. 


I know of nothing in the school law that limits the 
proper school age, unless it comes: within the general 
grant of powers to school visiters and overseers. 
practice varies in different societies. 

The aggregate attendance of children of every age, 


for our pesten of the winter, in 1218 districts return-| 


ed, is 54,550, of which number, 30,338 were males, and 
24,222 females. This includes 1033 under four, and 
3438 over sixteen years of age. 

It includes also scholars in schools strictly private, 
although by a process, the legality of which is not quite 
clearjto my mind, they are converted into district schools, 
The teacher, it is true, is examined and approved, and 
the school visited twiee during each season of schooling, 
by the proper committee—but the management of all 
that concerns the school is not enttusted to the district, 


This decision given at the request of the 


fifth of the whole attendance. 4 


But serious as this evil is, the non-attendance of 


|17,000 children on the public schools out of an enumer- 


ation of near 67,000, is in itself frightful evidence of the 
want of general interest in these institutions. This non- 
attendance is made up of those who are placed in pri- 
vate schools, on account of alleged, or existing defects, 
or inconveniences connected with common schools, or 
of those who attend school no where. 

As I purpose to submit a few remarks further on, in 
reference to private schools, I will confine myself here 
to the latter branch of the evil—the non-attendance of 
children on any school, public or private. 


5. NON-ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOL. 


The number of children between the ages of four 
and sixteen, nut attending any school, public or private, 
is 4730 out of the districts which have made any re- 
lturns on this most important point. This number, 
great as it is, is far below the actual number who were 
in no school during the past winter. In a majority of 
districts, no returns on this head are given. In several 
of them, to my knowledge, the public schools are in a 
defective state, and a large number of private schools 
supported—and where these two circumstances are 
found together, a third result may be safely inferred, 
that a large number of children will be in no school 
whatever. Judging then from official returns, from my 
|Own inquiries and the examinations made by school as- 
isociations which have been communicaied to me, I am 
satisfied that not less than 6000 children between the 
ages of four and sixteen were in no school whatever 
during the past winter. out of the 1218 districts return~ 
ed—and probably not less than 8000 in the State. But 
to know how to deal with this alarming state of things, 
let us examine it in detail. 'These absentees are found, 
generally speaking, in every school society, but princi- 








The | 


pally in our populous cities and manufacturing districts. 
| First, non-attendance at school in large towns and cities. 

Here it is that the inefficiency of our school system, as 
intended to embrace the children of the whole commu- 
jgity is most manifest, and yet here the restraining influ- 
ence of education is most needed. Good ‘common 
schools, nay the best in. the State, are to be found.in our 
cities—the only ones which can be spoken of as in any: 
degree approaching the staridard which should be aimed 
at inevery large district of Connecticut. But these 
schools are few in number, and are confined to icu- 
lar districts—and owe their character and usefulness to 
that public interest, and wise and constant supervision 
of responsible committees, which can alone make good 
schools any where. I know not of asingle city or town 
‘in the State which has a system of public schools at ald 
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adequate to its educational wants—not one which can 
dispense with the necessity of expensive private schools 
—not one'which by creating a living public sentiment, 
a sort of moral police, in favor of education, includes 
the children of the rich and the poor in its embrace. 

Take for example the official returns for Hartford, 
New-London, Middletown and Norwalk. 
Number of persons between four and sixteen enu- 

merated in 1838, - - - - - - - 
Number in attendance of all ages and for any 

length of time, - - ra - - - 
Average attendance, excluding 186 under four 

and over sixteen, - - - . - - 
Children in private schools, - - - - - 2000 
Children in no schools, private or public, - - 1114 
Amount of School Fund dividend, - $8,556 25 
Avails of Town Deposite Fund and Local] Funds, 

less than - aS - - - --- $4,000 00 
Aggregate expense of private schools, -- = $40,000 00 

This table is a fair specimen of the condition of ed- 
ucation in the populous districts and cities of the State. 
Other instances would only swell the aggregates, but 
not effect the proportions. It shows the fact that school 
money is drawn on ‘nearly twice the number of chil- 
dren who attend public schools—that the attendance 
as shown by the general average is irregular—that ow- 
ing to alleged or existing defects more than one eighth 
of all the children are sent to private schools at more 
than three times the expense of the public schools—and 
that nearly one sixth of all are in no school, public or 
private. And yet from the ranks of such, if they are.al- 
lowed to grow up without ‘the restraining influence of 
the moral code which education institutes, will come 
forth the idle, the. vicious, the criminal, to plunder, tax, 
or wound society in its peace, property and happiness. 
But these evils will not be confined to the cities where 
they spring and are fostered. They are spread out 
over the whole State to carry woe, poverty, crime and 
expense to communities which may have made adequate 
provision for the education of all the children within 
their own limits. Hence the moral importance of our 
large towns and cities in the social and civil economy 
of the State cannot be over estimated. The evils re- 
sultingfrom imperfect systems of education here must be 
guarded against. The same principles of supervision, 
however well they may be found to work in the coun- 
try, cannot be safely calculated on in the city. The 
same reliance cannot be placed on the obligation of pa- 
rental duty in reference to the education of children. For 
the results show, that though the State provides the 
means of common school education with an unprece- 
dented Jiberality,—still large numbers of ignorant, un- 
fortunate, vicious, or negligent parents will be found in 
our cities, whose children will remind them rather of 
physical wants to be supplied, food, clothing, lodging— 
of all those things’ which concern the present in its low- 
est sense, than of the wants of the mind, of that moral 
and mental culture necessary to fit them for present use- 
fulness and immortal destinies. 

Hence the means provided must be sufficient to keep 
the school open the year round—the superintendence 
required every where, must here be more direct, con- 
stant and efficient—and_ the instruction communicated 
be such as to induce, not only from its cheapness but its 
quality, the large majority of parents to send their chil- 
dren to the public schools, and thus create a public 
opinion, active and interested, in favor of education. 


6845 
- 3989 
2803 


‘ 





The non-attendance upon any schools in our cities, is 
confined principally to these classes : 

Ist. The childten of the reckless, the vicious and the 
intemperate, whose natures have become so debased 
that they are willing to abandon their offspring to the 
chance education of the streets, or the demoralizing 
training of their own criminal and vicious practices. 
With such cases, society ought, in self defence, to deal 
with parental severity. Better for parent and for 
child, better for society in all its present and futtre re- 
lations to such, to exert the power lodged in her collect- 
ed will, to prevent what she will one day be called up- 
on to abet « For there is a moral certainty, that such _ 
children, if allowed to grow up familiar only with sights 
and sounds of degrading and loathsome vice, and stran- 
gers to those motives which ought to stir and guide hu- 
man activity, will only follow the footsteps of their pa- 
rents to deeds of darker dye. 

2d. The children of the poor, the ignorant and the 
negligent. These can be reached by a vigorous public 
sentiment in favor of education, and by the watchful su- 
perintendence of school committees. If district com- 
mittees were but half as vigilant to see who was in 
school, as they are to get all on the enumeration list, 
the ranks of the absentees would soon be reduced, 

In New-Haven there is a school for children of this 
class, supported by several benevolent ladies, whith is 
one of the most useful charities of our State. It is 
most desirable to have such children brought into the 
public school, in order to give them self respect—but if 
circumstances will not allow of it, then the mode pur- 
sued in New-Haven should be adopted elsewhere. 
Such schools sli®uld be recognized as district schools, 
so as to-receive the advantage of the public money. 

3d. Apprentices and clerks. These compose a very 
numerous portion of what would be the Senior class of 
our public schools—those who from the haste of parents 
or their own necessities, are hurried into the workshop 
or the counting room. Now if they have been proper- 
ly educated, so as to love study for its own sake, have 
learned to read’ with a facility that is itself a pleasure, 
and above all, if they have attained the true end of ed- 
ucation, which can be attained as well in a common _ 
school as in a college or an academy, the power to ub- 
serve, to reficct, to compare, to judge, to adapt means 
to ends, then they can convert their trades and their 
emplayments into the instruments of their own self ed- 
ucation. 

To meet fhe wants of this large class of our cities, I 
deem it very important that evening schools should be 
established. Iam aware that after the day’s toil, such 
persons will bring with them but little of that freshness 
of mind and body so sugar f to progress in study. 

ut on the other hand, I have found that many of this - 
ss, whom the accidents of life, or the haste of parents 
have hurried into active business, will gladly avail them- 
selves of any and every means of improvement. Such 
means should be furnished by the opening of cvening 
schools and the establishment of school libraries. The 
advantages of such schools should be made available to 
all over twelve ycars of age. 

4th. There is still another class who are among the 
absentees from.schools—I refer to colored children.— 
There is 1% reluctance to inelude them in the enumera- 
tion return. Why then should not the district or soci- 
ety, or city authorities. see to their edncation? Their 
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education would be cheaper to the community than their 
crimes and vices, which are the offspring of neglect and 
ignorance. While the blacks constitute but one twenti- 
eth of our population, they furnish about one sixth of 
all the crime of the State. It costs the State annually, 
to prosecute and convict the colored inmates of the pris- 
on alone, a sum sufficient to educate nearly all the col- 
ored children of the State between the ages of four and 
sixteen. Separate schools for this class of children ex- 
ist in Hartford, and perhaps elsewhere. oe | should 
be opened in all our large cities. There is, I should 
think, power enough already in the school societies to 
do this. Jf not, for these and other purposes, cities 
should be clothed with the power of school societies. 

Second, non-altendance at school in manufacturing 
districts. 

Next to our cities, the largest number of children not 
in attendance on any school, public or private, is found 
in the districts in which are located factorics and man- 
ufacturing establishments. The comparative cheap- 
ness of the labor of females, and of children, where it 
can be, resorted to at all, has led to its extensive intro- 
duction into factories, to the exclusion as far as possible, 
of the more costly labor of men. From a statement in” 
a report to the legislature of Massachusetts, a few years 


sinc¢s it appeared that more than 200,000 females are 
employed in the various manufacturing establishments 
of t nited States. Most of this number are young— 


many are still of the proper school age. In this‘single 
fact, are involved considerations of the most weighty 
character, as to the influence of such establishments 





which have grown up all about us, and from the pecul- 
iar advantages of Connecticut, are likely to increase 
still further, upon the future destinies of the State and 
the country. One thing is clear, from the experience | 
of the past, both at home and abroad, that about such 
establishments will always be gathered a large number 
of parents, who either from defective education in them- 
selves, or from the pressure of immediate want, or from 
the selfishness which is fostered by finding profitable 
employ for their children, do not avail themselves of 
the means offered by the State, and not unfrequently 
increased by the liberality of the proprietors, to secure 
an education for their children. In addition to these in- 
fluences, the self interest of proprietors is a temptation 
constantly Aight. to withdraw children of both sex- 
es at too early an age from -the school room, to the em- 
ployment of the factories, which, if always healthful, are 
not the proper training ground for the moral and men- 
tal habits of the future men and women of the State. 
The strong conviction that such would be the results 
of the negligence, the necessities, and cupidity of pa- 
rents On one side, and the self interest of employers on 


to secure the instruction of children employed in fact 





brace manufacturing #8tablishments, are constituted a 
board of visiters to ascertain annually, in the month of 
January, or some other time by them appointed, wheth- 
er the requisitions of this act are duly observed, and if 
not, it is made their duty to report such neglect to the 
next County Court. 

The amount of intellectual instructioh thus secured, 
or aimed at to be secured by the law for every child, 
is small enough; and under proper teaching, can be 
communicated in avery short period. There may 
not be a child without this degree of instruction in any 
manufacturing establishment in the state. And yet I 
am not able to learn that, in a single town, the proper 
board of visitation established by the act above referred 
to, has been organized to ascertain the facts in the case. 
The returns show, that there are grounds for inquiry. 
And the interest of the children,—the honor and happi- 


ness of the State, are involved in a criminal negligence 


of the education of any who are so soon to become the _ 


fathers and the mothers, the jurors, witnesses, electors 
of the State. It will be but a poor glory for Connecti- 
cut, to be able to point to her populous and industrious 
manufacturing villag es as the workshops of the Union, 
for so many articles of Juxury, comfort, or neces- 
sity, if they are also to become blots upon her moral 
and intellectual character. 

It is due to the proprietors of these establishments, to 
say, that as far as my own personal knowledge extends, 
they are’ anxious to afford every opportunity for the 
social, moral and intellectual improvement of those in 
their employ. Several of the most commodious school 
houses in the State are to be found’ in those villages. 
Evening schools have been opened, and school libraries 
ow to the district. But much more remains to be 

one. 


6. LENGTH OF WINTER SCHOOLS. 


The law does. not enforce the keeping of the schools 
for any prescribed period, or declare directly that it 
shall be kept open both in summer and winter. The 
language that the schools must be visited twice “ during 
each season of schooling,” would certainly imply that 
it was to be kept in summer and winter. Such, howev- 
er, is not the understanding, or the practice. Several 
districts have been returned as having no school the 
past winter ; and I know of many more, in which no 
school was kept during the summer. In many, the 
summer schools are not regarded as public ; so far, at 
least, that it is not thought necessary to comply with 
the law in reference to visitation. 

In the 1218 districts returned, the average length of 
the winter school is 18 weeks. Deducting that class 
of schools which are kept the year round, or 24 weeks 


the other,.led to the passage of a law many years acl the winter, the average is less than 17 weeks. 


ries and other manufacturing establishments. By that 
act, the proprietors of such establishments are compel- 
led to see that the children in their employ are taught 
to read, write, and cipher, and that due attention is 

aic to the preservation of their morals. And for neg- 
ect in these particulars, the County Court, on a proper 

resentation of the subject, and proof, are suthoriaed $0 
impose such fine or forfeiture as they may consider just 
and reasonable. To secure the observance of this act, 


I have not the means of ascertaining the average length 
of the summer schools for 1838. "Bot supposing it to 
be the same as in 1837, it will give an average of 8 
months for the year. 

If this is correct, it would seém that we have not 
made much advance in this particular, in these latter 
days of the republic. So early asin 1769, “each town 
of 70 families must maintain one good and sufficient 
school for at least 11 months in the year.” And _ those 
of less for at least six months in the year. So late as 





the selectmen and civil authority of such towns as em- 


1827, when an examination was made into the condi- 
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tion of our schools, it appearedy that the schools were 
kept on an average about 8 months of the year. Since 
1827, the dividends from the School Fund have advan- 
ced from 72,449,75, to 104,060,00, and within the last 
two years, the several towns have realized at least 
$22,000 more from the Deposite Fund, making the ag- 
gregate receipt of public funds $53,000 more than it 
was in 1827, or nearly twice the amount on every child 
between 4 and 16. And yet the length of the school 
term has not been prolonged more than two weeks. 

Before leaving this topic, I would mention that the 
winter schools commence at so late a period, that the 
best portion of the school season is lost. Out of the 
1218 districts returned, 194 only, commenced in Octo- 
ber, 646 in November, 339 in December. . This is 
owing to the delay or neglect of the district. committee 
to procure a teacher, and in consequence of this, too 
re ene of inferior qualificaitons is forced upon a 

istrict. 


7. TEACHERS. 


The whole number of teachers employed in the 1218 
districts returned, is 1292, of which 996 are males, and 
296 females. The excess of teachers above the num- 
ber of districts, is coving to the employment of assist- 
ants, principally femaie, in the sare schools, or the di- 
vision of the district into two departments, under te2ch- 
ers independent of each other. This is done in some 
districts under a special act of incorporation ; in others, 
the practical advantage of the course has led to its 
adoption, without eek enix into the legality of the 
practice. It is uniformly admitted in those districts 
where the practice has been adopted, that the schools 
are better off than they were before. And I can add, 
that in such districts are to be found the best schools of 
the State. 

The proportion of male to female teachers would be 
reversed in the summer schools The great ambition 
in many districts seems to be to have a “ man’s school” 
in the winter, and a “ woman’s school” in summer. 

Most of the teachers employed the past winter, have 
not taught the same schools two successive seasons. 
Out of 1292 teachers returned, but 341 have taught the 
same school before.. Omitting those who are engaged 
for the whole year, as permanent teachers, and the num- 
ber is less than 240. And these were not engaged in 
the summer, but only for the winter. In this single 
fact is found an explanation of many of the scknthaiade: 
ed defects in our schools. 

In the first place, nearly one month of the school is 
practically lost in the time consumed by the teacher in 
getting acquainted with the temper, wants, dispositions, 
and previous progress of his various pupils, with a view 
to their proper classification, and to the adaptation of 
his own peculiar modes of government and instruction. 
By the time the school is in good progress, the scholars 
begin to drop away, the school money is exhausted, 
and the school dismissed. After a vacation of unneces- 


-Sary length, as far as the recreation and relief of the 


children are concerned, the summer school commences 
with reduced numbers, under a less vigilant supervision, 
with a poorly compensated teacher, to go through the 
same course as before ;—and so on from year to year. 
The loss of time corisequent on the change of teachers, 
and the long intermission between the two seasons of 
schooling, not only retards the progress of the school, 








but leads to the breaking up of regular habits of study, 
which will be felt in the whole future life... 


~ In the second place, it leads to the perpetual and ex- 
pensive change of school books, so much complained of, 
and so justly complained of, by parents. Every teach- 
er has his favorite text books, and is naturally desirous 
of introducing them wherever he goes. And as there 
is no system adopted in relation to this subject in any 
society, he usually succeeds in introducing more or less 
of them into every school. ‘The money now expended 
in the purchase of new books, caused by the change of 
teachers, would go far to continue the same teacher 
another month in the same school. "Thus the district 
might practically gain, without any additional expense, 
two months schooling each year, by employing the 
same teacher year after year. 


In the third place, this practice excludes from our 
common schools nearly all those who have decided to 
make teaching a profession, and drives them, almost as 
a matter of course, into private schools or academies. 
Out of the 1292 teachers employed, only 100 have been 
engaged in teaching for more than 10 years; and of 
this number a large proportion have only taught in the 
winter. But this evil is aggravated by the inadequate 
compensation which is given. 

The average rate of wages for male teachew is 
$15,498 ver month, exclusive of board; for female 


~~ 


teachers, %8,33. ‘This includes the very liberal sala- 
ries paid in some of our large cities and districts, io 
teachers permanently engaged, Leaving them out of 
the estimate, ‘the average rate will be somewhat re- 
duced. 

It is time for every friend of Paar in our 
common schools to protest against the inadequate and 
disproportionate compensation pois to female teachers, 
I have no hesitation in saying, that in the schools which 
I have visited, the female teachers were as well quali- 
fied, as devoted to their duties, and really advan- 
ced ‘their pupils as far as the same number of male 
teachers. Let but a more generous appreciation of the 
value of their services as teachers, especially in the pri- 
mary departments, prevail—let, the system be so far 
modified as to admit of their being employed more ex- 
tensively than now, not only in the summer, but the 
winter schools, and, as far as possible, for the year 
round, and a new and happy impulse would not only 
be felt, in the more thorough intellectual training of 
youth, but in the improved manners and morals of soci- 
ety. As it is now, that class of females best qualified, 
by having enjoyed the advantages of superior and ex- 
pensive schools, cannot be induced to enter the common 
schools as teachers, on account of the inadequate com- 
pensation, and the unnecessary difficulties and incon- 
véniencies connected with the employment. If the State 
would but furnish an opportunity for a numerous and 
most deserving class of young females, who are forced 
by their necessities into the corrupted atmosphere and 
unhealthy employments of our workshops and factories, 
to prepare themselves for teaching, and then remove 
the obstacles in the way of their being employed to the 
best advantage, an untold amount of female talent and 
usefulness, now in part wasted, or if employed even at 
better compensation, at least toa far less useful purpose, 
would be enlisted in the so. much needed work of mould- 
ing the childhood and youth of this State and nation. 
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This isa field in which practical and immediate im- 
provement can be made. Fitted by nature, education, 
and the circumstances of society with us, for teachers, 
our law should be framed, so as to encourage and ad- 
mit of their more general and permanent employment. 
Schools of a higher grade than the common district 

. school as it exists, should be established, as well for 
other purposes, but especially with a view of adapting 
the studies there to the better education of females than 
can now be given. This is one of the most serious 
deficiences of common school instruction. It is not 
adapted to form and cultivate a sufficiently high stand- 
ard of female character. This wantcan be supplied, 
and is in some measure supplied, to the daughters of the 
wealthy, by our many excellent, but expensive female 
seminaries. But these are practically closed to two 
thirds of the community. This:is a topic so intimately 
connected with our future advance in all that consti- 
tutes the true civilization-and refinement of a people, 
that I would gladly pursue it further. But I must leave 
it here. 

To give the additional qualification, one or more 
seminaries, for female teachers, with model schools 
attached, should be provided, free, as far as tuition 
is concerned, and so located as to admit of their find- 
ing profitable employment for a small portion of the 
tim@to meet the incidental expenses of their residence 
there, without retardirig their improvement. 

Thus prepared with the requisite general informa- 
tion,.and the specific —s for the work, female 
teachers could enter our schools with far better chances 
of success than now. 


ted to teaching as.a profession. No wonder that so 
many. who have the requisite talents and general intel- 
ligence, fail in meeting the just expectation of parents, 
because they have not made the human mind, with all its 
capabilities, and the best method of governing it and 
regulating its culture, a study, and acquired facility in 
the work from practice. No wonder that so many of 
them feel estranged from their business, on account of 
its unexpected perplexities, arising from their inexperi- 
ence. No wonder that so few exhibit but little of that 
ambition to excel, and build up a reputation as a teacher, 
which is absolutely necessary to raise the character 
of the profession. _No wonder that so many who have 


for the winter, or for the purpose of providing the 
means for completing their professional, academic, or 
college -studies, manifest quite as much interest in the 
progress of school hours, as bringing the season to a 
close, as in advancing their scholars in intellectual and 
|moral attainments. No wonder that in some instances, 
| at least, the school should present hardly a single feature 
of improvement at the close of the season, beyond what 
,it exhibited at its opening. And who can measure the 
| precious hours wasted, the bad intellectual habits ac- 
quired, even in the course of the past year, from the 
employment of teachers whom nature and study never 
intended for that holy work ? 

Such are some of the circumstances complained of 
more or less generally all over the State, and which I 
have found. aetually existing in_not a few districts. 


On the other hand, it is due to teachers to say. that, 








But to get the full bencfit of|as a class, their qualifications, viewed in reference to 


their peculiar talents, they should be employed, where (the union of talents and virtues essential to form a first 
it is practicable, in the same school, so as to bring it| rate teacher, and the»more profitable and honorable, 


under the combined influence of a male and female 
teacher ; or, if this cannot be, in the appropriate work 
of unfolding the youthful intellect. 

This arrangement, even if it were secured at an ad- 
vance of one half of_their present wages, would not 
only be a good in itself, but, by dispensing with the ser- 
vices of so large a number of male.teachers, as is naw 
required, would leave increased means to be applied to 
the compensation ofa smaller number, for a longer term. 

But whether these or similar considerations are acted 
on or not, a larger compensation must be given to 
teachers, and they must be engaged for a longer time, 
or all hope of improvement in our schools must be 
abandoned. 

The best teachers in the state find this compensa- 
tion, and the longer term of employment, now, in pri- 
vate schools and academics, and of course there their 
services are commanded. Like every other article, good 
teaching has its marketable value, and the public cannot 
expect to get first rate teaching at a second rate price. 
But this is not all. The presetit practice discourages 
pesyene ofthe proper character as to talents and virtue, 

r 


| 
; 


(so far as the estimation of the public is concerned,) 
fields open for such talents and: virtues, are altogether 
in advance of the compensation they receive, or the 
provisions which are furnished for their preparation. 
Besides, their ability to do good in the school room is 
defeated, in a great measure, by the want of co-opera- 
tion on the part of school officers and parents. They 
complain, and with justice, that no adequate steps are 
taken by either to make the school room healthy, com- 
modious, and agreeable to the scholar—that no suffi- 
cient supply of suitable books is provided, and that not 
unfrequently an application for this purpose is met by 
uncivil answers—that the authority of the teacheris not 
properly sustained by the parent, but on the other hand, 
it is, in many instances, openly opposed, and not unfre- 
quently its just exercise leads to the withdrawal of 
children—that the punctual and constant attendance of 
scholars during school hours is not secured, but is de- 
feated by some paltry excuse or errand—and that be- 
sides all these grounds of complaint, parents do not 
visit the school room, and by their presence and soul- 
cheering sympathy, excite the zeal of their children, 





om preparing themselves for this work. What induce- ‘and animate and encourage the teacher in duties and 


ment is it for a young man to become a teaéher, if the 
average rate of wages does not exceed $16 per month, 
exclusive of board? 
ba i be which yields so poor a return. “ 

t is not surprising, under these discouraging cir- 
cumstances, that so many teachers with insufficient 
qualifications are found in our schools, or that so few 
compared with the whole number employed, are devo- 








trials, which are, under any circumstances, ‘delicate, 


| numerous, arduous, and constantly recurring. 
. . . } 
There is not any kind of active) 


I could name several teachers who commenced their 
labors with high hopes, and the loftiest purpose of de- 
serving and attaining success, who broke down under the 
pressure of such manifold discouragements; and with 
their flagging zeal fled the spirit, and interest, and pro- 
| gress, of the scholars. 





resorted to the occupation as a temporary employment : 
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8, BRANCHES TAUGHT. 


As stated before, the law prescribes no course of 
study for the district schools. In all the winter schools 
from which returns have been received, poling, read- 
ing, arithmetic, and writing, are taught. In nearly ail, 
some instruction is given in geography, history, and 
grammar. Ina few of the larger districts, natural phi- 
losophy, book keeping, chemistry, algebra, and composi- 
tion, are pursued by some of the most advanced pupils. 
There are still other branches, such as geometry, trig- 
onometry, rhetoric, mental and moral philosophy, 
Latin, &c., attended to. 

Several show a course of study almost as complete as 
auniversity. They have the advantage, in point of 
cheapness, that they require but one professor, at a 
salary not exceeding one hundred and fifty dollars a 

ear. 
: From the silence of the law on this subject, in refer- 
ence to the district schools, and its expressly declaring the 
object “ of the schools of a higher order” to be, “ to give 
instruction in English grammar, composition, geogra- 
phy, and the learned languages,” and requiring of every 
pupil before he shall be admitted to such school, that he 
should “have passed through the ordinary course of 
instruction’ in the common schools,” some districts 


course of public instruction, is now generally conceded. 

In looking at the books returned, you will notice 
some important omissions. There is not a single work 
which gives a sufficiently intelligent account of the prin- 
ciples of our free institutions, of the duties of public offi- 
cers, and of the relation which every citizen sustains to 
the state. A good class book on this subject, particu- 
ay adapted to this State, is needed. 

here is an entire omission as to what relates to 
physical education. The first principles of physiology 
properly taught, and familiarly illustrated, would be of 
immense service to society. 

The whole field of moral education is almost aban- 
doned. The Bible, or the New Testament is found in 
almost every school, and where used as a reading book, 
will necessarily carry along with its daily use much 
moral instruction. ut the tendency of the present 
course of instruction is to give undue precedence to 


intellectual developement, omitting, if not checking, the 
nore and expansion of the moral feelings. uch 
iscretion, | am aware, must be used in this branch 


of education, and poorly qualified teachers frequently 
do more harm than good by their ill advised methods. 
Still, the indispensable nesessity of the case requires 
that the science of morals should form an essential part 





have objected to the introduction of any thing but ‘spell- 
ing, reading, writing, and arithmetic, into the school ; 
and have denied t6 the school visiters, the right of re- 
quiring the teacher to pass an examination in any other. 
Without expressing any opinion on the validity of this 
construction, or the~wisdom of employing a teacher 
with only so much knowledge as he is required to com- 
municate, or in limiting the attainments in common 
school education to such narrow grounds, I am free to 
say, that the variety of studies introduced into by far 
the greatest number of schools, is a serious practical 
evil. Ranging, as the course too often does, from the | 
first rudiments of language up to the higher branches 
of mathematics, it distracts the attention of the teacher, 
prevents proper classification, leads to a smattering ac- 
quaintance with many branches, and too frequently to a 
shameful neglect of the foundation of all sound educa- 
tion, correct spelling and reading. This last is an 
omission complained of by-teachers in our academies and 
colleges, as existing in a large number of their pupils, 
whose primary instiuction was received in the district 
schools. 

On the other hand, scarcely one.of the studies which | 
have been enumerated as pursued in any school of the | 
state, ought to be omitted in the course of common 
school education. 

Book keeping, for instance, is an acquirement of so 
obvious Utility that it should be taught toa much great- | 
er extent than it is now. Its acquisition requires | 
but little time, and can be connected with the instruction 
in arithmetic and writing. 

Composition, the expression of one’s thoughts in clear | 
and correct language, especially in its application to | 
writing of familiar or business letters, ought not to be 





- omitted. 


Vocal music, as an instrument of discipline in the 
school—as a source of innocent recreation in the whole | 
future life, and a part of family or public worship, is | 
now taught in some of our schools, with great success; | 
and the importance of its constituting a part of every | 


of every child’s instruction. No child should grow up 
to the responsibilities of active life, to the exercise of 
all his rights, and to the discharge of all his duties, as a 
citizen, and a member of society, a stranger to those 
motives ‘which ovfght to guide and govern all human 
activity. 

I have made these brief suggestions because I think 
the condition of education in our common schools de- 
mands it. The course of instruction there will be radically 
defective, unless it embraces the harmonious develope- 
ment of the whole nature of the child—the physical, 
intellectual, and moral powers ; and till it shall all end 
in a preparation for the real business of life,—not for 
any particular pursuit, but for any and every pursuit. 

But ifour schools are to remain as they are,—if the 
present system is to be rigidly adhered to,—if but one 
teacher of inadequate qualifications is to be employed,and 
at the cheapest rate, for pupils of every Bee, and of every 
degree of proficiency, then, instead of adding to this large 
circle pursued, it should be reduced, and the attention of 
the teacher confined to the primary branches. True, 
these branches, would not be education, even in its limit. 
ed sense, but they would become far more efficient in- 
struments of education than now. 

9. SCHOOL BOOKS. 


No express provision is found in our school law in 
reference to school books. The regulation of this sub- 
ject is generally considered as belonging to school visit- 
ers. 1 know not of a school society where any very 
decisive steps have been taken. Not one has returned 
a uniform set of class books as in use in all the schools 
under the supervision of the same committee. On the 
other hand, not only is there a great variety in the dif- 
ferent schools of the same society, but not unfrequentl 
a specimen at least of all these varieties is found in eac 
school. 

The returns on this point are not complete. They 
still show, however, that there are more than 200 different 
school. books used in the several studies pursued; viz: 
12 in: Spelling, 60 in Reading, 34 in Arithmetic, 21 in 
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Geography, 14 in.History, 19 in Gfammar, 4 in Natu- 
ral Philosophy, 40 in other branches. 
An evil of such magnitude to scholars, teachers, and 
arents, deserves the serious consideration of the Board. 
do not think it desirable, even if it were practicable, 
to establish a uniformity of class books throughout all 
the schools. The best books it is hoped have not yet 
been written in some branches. But the power to 
regulate this whole subject should be lodged .some- 
where, if it is not alreatly vested in the hands of school 
visitors, and be exercised. As it is now, the introduc- 
tion.of a new book into a school seems to depend quite 
as much on the enterprise of the publisher, as the agency 
of parents, teachers, or school officers together. 
n this connection I would remark that while there is 
too great a variety of school books, there is, not unfre- 
uently, an-inadequate supply of any kind, and our law 
dies not provide an efficient remedy. ‘Teachers are 


obliged in self-defence to purchase books for children,} 


whose parents are unable or at least obstinately unwil- 
ling to do so, or else encounter all the perplexities and 
trouble which idle scholars are sure to cause. I have 
seen more disturbance in the school room spring from 
this source, than from all others together. 

In a few towns, an annual appropriation is made to 
meet the wants of the poor in this respect, as well as in 
pi a to the school tax. In others, the liberality in 
individuals has in part supplied the want. But it should 
not be left to the charity of individuals, or the uncer- 
tain appropriations of towns. 

A simple and just remedy, if this subject is to be 
brought under proper regulation, would be to have 
no book, in future, introduced into the school room 
without the age of the proper committee. 
In case the scholar was” unprovided with books, 
as soon as his proper classification is determined, let 
the teacher notify the parent that such books were 
needed; and in case the application was not heeded, 
that the district committee be directed to furnish the 
books, and then add the expense to the school tax of the 
parent, which, in case of inability on his part, will be 
abated and borne by the whole district or society. 

It is manifest that all the provisions of the State will 
be mainly lost, if scholars do not resort to the school, 
or are not furnished with books. And it is gross injus- 
tice to require of those parents who are just able to pay 
their. own school bills, and furnish their own children 
with books, to bear the whole expense of the school tax 
and school bill of those who are unable to pay, while 
the wealthy, by withdrawing their children altogether 
from the public schools, escape their share of expense. 

In one or two societies, associations have been formed 
to procure the best books in use in the schools, in large 
quantities, with a view of furnishing them at cost to 
those who can afford to pay for them, and gratis to those 
who cannot. This might be practiced by the district 
committee to the great advantage of parents, after the 
class books have been decided on. 


10. SCHOOL APPARATUS AND LIBRARIES, 


Maps are found in some of the city districts, and in 
all, I believe, which are clothed with power of taxation 
for this as well as other ses, have noticed but 
two globes in all the schools which I have visited. 


Black-boards are not uncommon, but are but little re- 








sorted to by the teacher. ‘This would be the case with 
most of the school apparatus which is thought indispen- 
sable in some schools out of the State. Most teachers, 
with thefr present qualifications, would not understand 
their useful applications. 

There are but six school libraries in the State. ‘These 
with two exceptions, are the contributions of public 
spirited friends of schools. The testimony of teachers 
and committees in favor of their happy influence is uni- 
form in the districts where they have been introduced. 
Who can estimate the healthful stimulus which would 
be communicated to the youthful mind of the State— 
the discoveries which genius would make of its own 
wondrous powers—the vicious habits reclaimed or 
guarded against—the light which would be thrown over 
the various pursuits of society—the blessings and advan- 
tages which would be carried to the fire-sides and the 
work-shops, the business and the bosoms of men, by the 
establishment of well selected libraries, adapted not only 
to the older children in school, but to adults of both 
sexes, and’embracing works on agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and the various employments of life. 

New York has made the same liberal provision on 
this subject, which has characterized her whole educa- 
tional policy. Availing herself of the means placed at 
her disposal in her share of the Surplus Revenue, instead 
of frittering it away into inefficient fragments, she conse- 
crated the whole to promote the diffusion of ee 
through the agency ofall her institutions of learning. By 
coupling with the appropriation a condition, that a 
like amount should be raised by taxation. she guarded 
against its operating as anopiate ‘on the watchfulness of 
those who receive it. Fifteen thousand dollars are thus 
appropriated annually to her colleges, and forty thousand 
to her Academies, and increased by the avails of her 
present School Fund, two hundred and seventy-five 
thousand dollars to her common schools. 


But in addition to this, fifty-five thousand dollars are 
devoted annually for three-years to the purchase of li- 
braries for her district schools, together with an equal 
sum to be raised by taxation in each district. ‘This 
aggregate of three hundred and thirty thousand dollars 
will purchase, at the present price of such books as are 
likely to be selected, between six and seven hundred 
thousand volumes—not to be collected in one or two 
cities, but scattered through ten thousand school dis- 
tricts, and thus visiting with their blessed influence and 
means of instruction, the fireside and the children of the 
poorest manin the State. ‘This is indeed scattering the 
seeds of knowledge broadcast over society, and genera- 
tions yet unborn will have occasion to bless the enlight- 
ened liberality of her legislature. 


This wise policy, together with the fact of her making 
the first public provisten_for the education of common 
school teachers, places New York in the.first rank of 
American States for her generous and persevering zeal 
in the great cause of popular education. She has had 
the sagacity to see where her true interest lies, and has. 
pursued it with an utter absence of all party and secta- 
rian differences, alike honorable and_ useful to herself. 
Instead of going to sleep over good deeds done, with a 
patriarchal self-complacence, she has gone on from 
year to year, adding vigor and completeness to her 
already liberal system of public instruction. 

Massachusetts, ton, has made provision for the estab- 
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lishment of school libraries, and in one_ particular has 
improved on the action of New York. ‘Through the 
agency of her Board of Education, care is taken that the 
works intended for their librarits shall be both and 
cheap. To secure the first, men of the first talents, au- 
thors of established reputations, are enlisted to prepare 
books adapted to the wants and improvements of her 


duties. The Board could do a great practical service 
40 our schools, by preparing a set of rules for the regu- 
lation of school officers ; for instance, as to meetings 
and modes of doing business, of the several committees, 
the examination, qualification and duties of teachers, the 
admission of scholars, and the internal regulation of the 
schools, as to hours of instruction, intermission, regis- 










whole population. 
approved by each individual member of the Board. 


No work will be included unless 


try, classes, the care of seats, desks, appendages, and 





play ground, Based, as they should be, on rules now in 


The library will.consist of two series ; the one adapted | force, or on practices found to be most correct and use- 


for the use of children, the other for a mature class of , 


readers. ‘The whole is to be published at the expense 
and risk of an enterprising firm in Boston, who agree to 


execute the works in a style, and to furnish them at a/ society and district. 


rate, to be approved by the Board. 
_ Ohio and Pennsylvania have also made some provi- 
sion in relation to this subject. 


Il. scCHOOL REGISTERS. 


The practice of keeping a register of the names and 
days of attendance of each scholar, as the basis of the 
school tax to: meet the expenses ef the school over the 
receipts of the public money, is very general. In some 
schools the register has been extended so as to embrace 
the progress of each scholar, and the general condition 
of the schools. When thus kept, and laid occasionally 
before parents, instead of operating, as it may do, in the 
first case, and I have reason to believe has done, to keep 
children from school, the register has been found to be 
one of the most powerful instruments of discipline, in 
the school room, and an invaluable auxiliary in securing 
punctual and regular attendance. 

In some schools, it is the custom of the teacher to en- 
ter a memorandum of all visits received from parents 
and school officers. This, to. be Sure, cannot consume 
‘much time. And if the practice was general in the 
State, I fear it would not tell a very flattering story of 
parental and official supervision and interest in the 
schools. 

As connected with the distribution of scli§ol money, 
on the principle of actual attendance, instead of enume- 
ration merely, a school register would be indispensable. 

Faithfully kept, open at all. times to the inspection 
of parent and visiters in the school, communicated week- 
ly or monthly to parents and guardians, and the result 
for each scholar read at the close of the term, a register 
would be the original document for accurate, instead of 
conjectural ache returns, a powerful and unobjectiona- 
ble stimulus to the ambition of pupils, an important aux- 
iliary to teachers in securing regular and punctual 
habits of attendance and study. In the Appendix, spe- 
cimens of school registers will be found. 

12. RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR SCIOOL SOCIETIES 
AND DISTRICTS. 

I have endeavored to collect specimens of all stand- 
ing rules and regulations adopted by societies or dis- 
tricts, or the several school committees, for their own 
government, and find there is very little system pur- 
sued. In several societies, where the clergyman is still 
looked upon as the natural guardian of education, the 
examiner of every teacher, and the frequent visiter of 
every school, there is a pretty uniform system pursued, 
perhaps a too strict adherence to the old.order’ of 
things. At all events, there are rules traditionary, and 
unwritten in many instances, by which the oe 
school authorities are regulated in the discharge ir 





ful, they would commend themselves to the several 
commnittees, for adoption in all-or in part, with such 


' modification as should suit the circumstances of each 


This course was pursued in’ Penn- 
sylvania, by the late Superintendent, with the happiest 
results. 

13. SCHOOL HOUSES, 


The power of taxation, to build and repair school 


| houses, is vested both in the school society and school 


district. In practice, however, it is confined to the lat- 
ter. This may be, on the whole, the best on 
although it is thought by many, that some of the diffi- 
culties now experienced on this subject, the. bitter 
feuds which have grown out of the location and the 
expense of school houses, the injurious multiplication of 
school districts, and the establishment of private schools 
which have followed from misunderstandings origina- 
ting here, might have been avoided, if this power had 
been exercised by the society. However that may be, 
to have the power exercised efficiently where it is, and 
without involving districts and district committeesin 
endless vexations and trouble, this part of the school 
law should be revised. 

Im the whole field of school improvement there is no 
more pressing need of immediate action than here. I 
am happy to say that there is evidence of increased and 
increasing activity on this subject all over the State. 
More school houses are now building, and greater prep- 
arations to build in the course of the present season. 
are making, than for many years before. In nearly 
all, healthy, pleasant and retired locations have been 
selected—improved plans of construction, so as to ad- 
mit of separate departments for the younger, and the 
older and more advanced children of the district under 
appropriate teachers adopted,and inmost cases the prop- 
er ventilation of the rooms secured by an opeuing in the 
ceiling above, and the health, comfort, and progress 
of the scholar provided for in seats adapted to differ- 
ent ages and sizes, and in all cases with backs. These 
are some of the essential features of a good school honse, 
and it is gratifying to see that efforts ate now making 
to secure them in those which are building. 


I present; with much hesitation, the result of my 
examinations as to several hundred school-houses in 
different parts of the State. I will say, generally, that 
the location of the school-house, instead of being retired, 
shaded, healthy, attractive, is in some cases decidedly 
unhealthy, exposed freely to sun and storm, and in near- 
ly all, on one or more public streets, where the passing 
of objects, the noise and the dust, are a perpetual an- 
noyance to teacher and scholar—that no play ground 
is afforded for the scholar except the highway—that 
the size is too small for even the average attendance of 
the scholars—that not one in a hundred has any other 
provision for a constant supply of that indispensable 
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element of health and life, pure air, except the rents and 
crevices which time and wanton mischief have made— 
that the seats and desks are not, in a majority of cases, 
adapted to children of different sizes and ages, but on 
the other hand are calculated to induce physical defor- 
mity, and ill health, and in not a few instances (I state 
this on the-authority of physicians who were profession- 
ally acquainted with the cases,) have actually resulted in 
this—and that in the mode of warming rooms, sufficient 
regard is not had either to the comfort and health of the 
lar, or to economy. 

That I have not stated these deficiencies too strongly, 
I beg leave to refer you to the accompanying returns, 
respecting the condition of school houses in more than 
800 districts in the State, and in more than forty par- 
ticulars in each, These returns were made from 
actual inspection and measurement by teachers and 
others. An abstract of them in part will be found 
annexed, together with extracts from letters received 
from school officers on the subject. I might accumu- 
late evidence of the necessity of improvement here for 
every district in the State. Without improvement in 
many particulars which concern the health, the man- 
ners and morals of those who attend school, it is in vain 
to expect that parents who put a proper estimate, not 
only on the intellectual, but the physical and moral 
culture of their children, will send to the district school. 
Itis not to be wondered at that children acquire a dis- 
taste for study and a reluctance to attend school, so 
long as school houses are associated with hours of pro- 
longed weariness and actual suffering from a scanty 
supply of pure air, and seats,and desks so arranged and 
constructed as to war against their physical organiza- 
tion. These things are not forgotten by parents in‘the 
construction of churches, nor have the public neglected 
to provide for a constant supply of pure air in the 
workshops and sleeping rooms of the State Prison at 
Wethersfield, or the County Gaol at Hartford. 

So important have I regarded this subject—so easy 
and cheap the correction of many of the evils in old, 
and so easily avoided altogether in the building of new, 
school rooms, that I have called the attention of parents 
and school committees to it through public addresses 
and the Journal. By means of the latter, improved 
plans for school-houses have been disseminated widely 
through the State. These plans, and extracts from the 
testimony of professional men and experienced teachers 
relative to the defective construction of school-hous- 
es, will be found in the Appendix. 

I do not know how the State could expend a small 
portion of public money to better purpose than by offer- 
ing a — for the best plans for school-houses, 
adapted to districts in city and country, and especially 
for the best mode of warming them. I am satisfied that 


in the single article of fuel, a saving could be effected in| 


each district sufficient in a few years to build a new 


school-house. 


14. COMMON SCHOOLS OF A HIGHER ORDER. 


The law authorises any society, by a vote of two 
thirds of the inhabitants present, “ to institute a school 
of a higher order for the common benefit of the society.” 
Six societies have returned such schools as existing 
within their limits. I cannot speak with certainty of 
of all them, but several of them, it seems to me, cannot 
come within the spirit, if they do the letter, of the 





law. For though they may be declared to be for the 
“ common benefit of the society,” yet, practically, their 
advantages are confined to the children of the district in 
which they are located, and mainly to the children of 
such parents as are able or willing to tax themselves to 
nearly the same amount, as they would do in private 
schools. Now to have such schools “common, they 
must be made accessible to all classes, especially the 
comparatively indigent, both by being within a con- 
venient distance, and by being made cheap. But more 
than this, to become indeed common, they must not 
only be cheap, so as to embrace the poor, but they 
must be made good, or else those who can afford to pro- 
cure a better education will not patronize them. To 
make them good, more money than is realized from, pub- 
lic funds must be raised, and if it is raised by a tax on 
the scholar, and no way is provided for meeting the ex- 
pense of the poor; the doors of such schools are effectu- 
ally closed to the latter. ‘Such schools should be estab- 
lished, not for a town, or a school society, but for such 
contiguous districts as can afford to sustain them; and 
when established, the funds for their support should 
be so provided, as to make them free to children of the 
proper age and proficiency, be they rich or poor. This 
is the only way to equalize education—and the only 
way of equalizing society. There is a prejudice against 
this class of schools—and it isin part well founded— 
because as now managed they as effectually exclude 
the comparatively indigent classes, as private schools. 

It is the want of this class of schools which*has called 
into existence so many private schools on the one hand, 
and on the other led to the introduction of so many 
studies into the district school, to the manifest and mis- 


chievous neglect of the foundation branches of all know- | 


ledge. 

.. therefore most clearly of the opinion that the 
law should provide for the establishment of this class of 
schools, on such principles and to such extent as shall 
bring the Wigher attainments of knowledge within 
reach of all. One or two such schools in a society 
would enable the district schools to accomplish all that 
they can be made to accomplish well, the thorough 
mastery of the essential rudiments of learning. They 
will operate as a constant and healthy sina upon 
those who attend the district gchool, especially if ad- 
mission into them was in some measure regulated by 
proficiency in the primary branches. They will react 
most favorably upon the whole school system by giving 
a better education to that class of young persons, who, 
from the very circumstances of society with us, will 
constitute the main source of supply for teachers of the 
common schools.. This class cannot afford to attend 
expensive schools or academies away from home, and 
unless they have the means within their reach, they will 
not acquire even the literary attainments necessary to 
constitute a good teacher,—and yet whether properly 
qualified or not, they will from necessity be looked to 
as teachers. 

15. PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

There was a period in our history when nearly all 
the primary instruction of the community was derived 
from common schools. But these did not constitute the 
entire means of public instruction. Grammar Schools, 
and a few family and select schools of a higher order, 
wher®preparation could be made for college, existed in 





every large town, and until near the beginning of the 
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rec century formed a part of our educational policy. 
t was the practical abandonment of this policy, the neg- 
lect on the part of the State to recognize a class of in- 
termediate institutions between -the district school and 
the college, and the attempt to make the district school 
furnish at once the entire primary instruction, and the 
higher and more poidtionk olucutlin called for by the 
progress of society, that led to the establishment of 
many private or select schools, especially in our cities 
and populous districts. The present mode of support- 
ing common schools, principally by public funds and by 
taxation on the scholar, has operated to encourage men 
of property to abandon them and patronize private 
schools, j udging from official returns, and inquiries in- 
stituted in four counties, there cannot be less than ten 
thousand children under 16 years, in private schools, at 
an aggregate expense of not less than two hundred thou- 
sand dollars for tuition alone—more than is now paid 
for teachers’ wages in all the public schools of the State. 
This is at once the most alarming and convincing evi- 
dence of the low condition of the latter, as compared 
with the wants ofsoriety, and is at the same time a most 
serious obstacle to their improvement. All this expense 
would not be incurred without cause, and when once 
the pecuniary and parental interest of that class of the 
community who have a more intelligent and generous 
appreciation of the blessings of a good education is en- 
listed in private schools, the management and support of 
the common schools are abandoned to those whose 
heart is not in the work, and who are unwilling or una- 
ble to make the personal exertion necessary to promote 
their increasing prosperity. 

Nay ened have sometimes found an antagonist 
interest arrayed inst every effort to improve the 
common schools, lest they should, by being made-as 
as rival schools of the same grade, draw back those 


who had left. I-would not be understood to cast any 
censure upon those parents who patronize aera 
schools. They act from the highest sense of duty to| 


their children. But I fear they are not aware how se- 
rious an injury they inflict on the public schools, by 





practically pronouncing them unworthy of their atten- 
tion, withdrawing a class of scholars whose loss is se- 
verely felt, and by commanding, at an advanted price, 
the services of the best teachers. 'The,tendency of the | 
whole, especially in our cities, is to degrade the com-| 
mon school, as the broad platform where the children 
of the rich and the poor could start in the career of 
knowledge and usefulness together, into a sort of chari- 
ty school for the poor,—to make it common in its lowest 
sense, not in its original noble, republican meaning. 
To restore the common school to its true and beneficent 
position in our system, as the principal reliance of the 
whole community for a sound, practical English educa- 
tion—to draw into itssupport the means now so liberal- 
ly expended in private schools—and above all, to enlist 
the intelligent and active co-operation of that class of 
parents who are now somewhat estranged from them 
in the work of improving school houses, selecting and 
examining teachers, visiting schools, enlightening and 
liberalizing public sentiment in relation to the whole 
subject of common school education ; all this must be 
the work of time. It can be done. It must be done. 
But before it cambe done, some evidence must be given 
on the part of the public, that with the avails of near 
three millions of permanent funds, and the command of 





all the property of the rich besides, they are determined 
to secure as good schools for all the children of the 
State, as can now be had ina majority of the private 
schools. Unless this is done, parents who value a good 
education for their children, will cling to their expensive 
but better private schools. The policy of the State 
henceforth must be, if she would make common schools 
universal, or in any dégree so, to make them good, as 
well as cheap. 

Having thus presented the most important facts and 
considerations which occur to me in this minute and yet 
hurried review of the organization and workings of our 
system of common schools, I will state what I deem 
necessary to ensure its increasing prosperity and more 
extensive usefulness. 

Ill. PRINCIPAL WANTS OF THE COMMON 

SCHOOL. 

1. The first great want of our system of public 
schools, is a more decided, active, generous public sen- 
timent enlisted in its support. That there is at this 
time a wide spread and paralizing apathy over the 
public mind, in relation to the whole subject — 
a want of proper appreciation of the immense, the 
aoenativeie importance of good common schools to 
our individual, social and national well-being, is mani- 
fest, from the alarming number of children of the 
teachable age who are in no schools whatever, the still 
larger number who are in expensive private schools, 
the irregular attendance of those who are enrolled as 
pupils in the public schools, the thinly attended school 
meetings, both of the society and the district, and the 
unwillingness, not only of the public generally, but of 
that large class who are foremost in promoting other 
benevolent, patriotic and religious enterprizes, to make 
personal or pecuniary sacrifices to promote the in- 
creasing prosperity of common schools. ‘The system 
will continue to move on in feeble and irregular ac- 
tion, so long as its various parts are not animated with 
a more kt ie principle of life. The late demon- 
stration of increasing public interest, and the conse- 
quent activity imparted to the administration of the 
school system, show conclusively that the right begin- 
ning of this work of school improvement is in awaken- 
ing, correcting, and elevating public sentiment in rela~ 
tion to it. To accomplish this, the measures recom- 
mended by the Board, the agency of the public press, 


‘the living voice, voluntary associations, seem to me 


as judicious and efficient, as can under present circum- 
stances be devised. They have been found succéSsful 
elsewhere. They have in some degree, it is hoped, 
been of service here. But all this is not enough. Pub- 
lic opinion will not long remain in advance of the law. 
Every advance, if it is of a general character, must be 
secured, and if proper steps are taken will very natu- 
rally be secured, by being embodied into the law. 

2. A revision of our school law, with a few amend- 
ments, so as_to remove obstacles in the way of im- 
provement, -seems to me indispensable. In conse- 
quence of these obstacles in the law itself, efforts to in- 
troduce a gradation of schools, to employ two or more 
teachers in the same district, to build more commodi- 
ous school houses, have failed, at least for the present. 
An amendment of the law so as to authorize districts 
which are prepared for it, to introduce these and other 
improvements, and especially the city and populous 


districts, cannot be objected to, because no district 
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would be compelled to avail themselves of its provisiun. 

To give greater efficacy to the examination of teach- 
ers, and indeed to the whole department of school 
superintendence, I would suggest the propriety of re- 
commending to the Legislature, a modification of the 
section requiring the appointment of school visiters, so 
as to authorize the choice of a Board not to exceed 
one for a district, with power td delegate the execution 
of their rules and regulations to two persons who 
should receive a small compensation for their services. 
The duties are arduous, delicate, and necessary, and 
require both time and talent for their faithful discharge. 
The experience of some fifteen or twenty societies 
where the practice of appointing a smaller number and 
pornos has been adopted, is such as to satisfy me 
that the work will be better done‘ all over the State, as 
soon as the practice is made general. - The duties, too, 
of this class of officers should be made more specific, 
and a failure on their part should incur some penalty. 

To secure the more general and punctual attend- 
ance of all the children enumerated, at the public 
schools, I think it very desirable to alter, in some re- 
spects, the present mode of sustaining them. The ex- 
ely of the school, so far as those who are unable to 

ar it are concerned, should fall, not upon those who 
patronize the public school, but upon the property of 
the school society or town. The present mode makes 
it the interest of those who have property; to abandon 
the public school, for in so doi they avoid all the ex- 
pense of supporting the ‘schools beyond the avails of 
the public money. In addition to this, if the public 
prises was distributed to the districts according to the 
actual attendance at the school, and not the enumera- 
tion, it would make it the interest of the district, and 
of every parent in it, to see that the attendance was 
general and punctual. 


It was my intention to have incorporated such 
amendments and changes, as were suggested by irreg- 
ularities-and deficiences found in the actual workings 
of the system, into a revised draft of the school law, 
so as to give unity and efficiency to its various parts. 
Not that I wished or expected that these modifications 
should be adopted now. My object was to call the 
attention of the Board and-the Legislature to them, 
that by a comparison of yiews, and the test of experi- 
ence, acceptable and efficient plans of improvement 
might’ be ultimately matured. 


But after all, do what we may to enlist the gen- 
eral and generous interest of the public in promoting 
this cause—make the organization of our schools as per- 
fect as wisdom and experience can devise, and we must 
still rely, under Providence, mainly on one instrument- 
ality, that is, good teachers—well fitted’ for their work, 
and who will take a deep interest in it. How ineffec- 
tual will be the wisest system of common school in- 
struction and management, school houses built ou the 
best models, and with the most convenient internal 
arrangement, a uniform and adequate supply of books 
of the highest excellence, if teachers, who are to be 
the agents in carrying this machinery into operation, 
are not qualified for the task? On the contrary, defects 
inalmost every other department could be in some mea- 
sure supplied, if we but had good teachers. All admit 


remedy loudly called for... How shall the remedy be 
found and applied? Shall-we let the evil cure itself? 
We have tried this course long enough, and the evil, 
instead of being diminished, rather increases. ~ Shall we 
rely on an advance in wages? Unquestionably, if in- 
creased pecuniary inducements, equal.to what is now 
presentedo young men of character and talents in other 
pursuits, were offered them as teachers of schools, we 
should soon find numbers taking the necessary steps to 
fit themselves thoroughly for the occupation. Thesame 
would be true with regard to young women, whose 
compensation now, in most of our districts, is altogether 
too low to command the services of such as are needed. 
The immediate and principal tendency of such a step 
would be, however, to call forth a supply —not necessa- 
rily and in the same degree to improve the quality of 
teachers, But how is the advance of wages to be se- 
cured? It might be done, as was suggested before, by 
distributing one half of the public money to the several 
districts according to the average monthly rate of wages 
paid to teachérs for six months in each ;—or what would 
amount to the same thing in the end;except that it would 
be an inducement to raise money for other school pur- 
poses, by distributing it in proportion to the amount of 
money raised in the district, according to the numbers 
and taxable property in each, or by fixing a minimum 
price of monthly wages in every district. ‘These meas- 
ures would secure the advance of wages. But these 
measures cannot be adopted until a more generous ap- 
preciation of the inestimable services of good teachers 
prevails. So that this process resolves itself into the 
mere force of public sentiment, which must be slow at 
best, and is altogether uncertain. The public must 
know, must see the beneficial-results of employing better 
qualified teachers, in the improved condition of the com- 
mon schools, before they will offer them the increased 
compensation. When the results are seen and felt, the 
wages of such teachers will rise by the spontaneous and 
cheerful efforts of the people. 

But how shall we secure these results? What move- 
ment can be made either by the Legislature or by indi- 
viduals? A very simple one, involving but little expense 
and no risk ; one that has already been tried and found 
efficacious. It is to have, at least, one Seminary for 
teachers. As there are some who still regard it as an 
experiment, it can he at first for the training of female 
teachers fur the common schools. Such an institution, 
with a suitable Principal and Assistants, and especially 
a model school connected with it, in which theory could 
be carried into practice, and an example given of what 
a district acho! ought to be, would by actual results, 
give an impulse to the cause of popular education, and 
ithe procuring of good teachers, that could be given in 
no other way. The time of continuance at such an in- 
stitution could be longer or shorter according to circum- 
[eoemaes. Even a short continuance at it would often 
ibe of vast benefit. It would furnish an illustration of 
better methods of instruction and government than “ the 
district school as it is” cam give, whichis the only model 
a large majority of our teachers are now familiar with. 
The expense to those attending need not be great, if 
such a seminary were moderctely endowed from the 
public treasury, and the contributions of towns and pub- 
lic spirited individuals. 'To secure this-most desirable 








that there is far from being a competent supply of such 


|co-operation, the State appropriation might be made 


teachers. The deficiency is felt extensively, and a' on condition that an equal or greater amount be raised 
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from other sources. Once established, it would speed- 
ily draw to it numbers of our young women, to improve 
the qualifications they already possess for teaching, and 
give the experience and skill which are necessary. If 
wisely managed, it would give credentials to none but 
the best of teachers. ; 

They would command good wages. Those em- 
playing them would expect to give such wages. For 
the object in applying to this source would be to get 
teachers of superior qualifications at an enhanced price. 
The supply would create a demand. The demand 


would in turn secure a greater supply of well educa- 


ted teachers for the primary schools. Through them 
better methods of teaching, by which an increased 
amount of instruction, and that of a more practical 
character, would be disseminated through a large 
number of’ districts. The good done would thus not 
be confined to the comparatively few who should pur- 
sue the studies of the seminary, or acquire skill and ex- 
perience in the model school. Each would carry. out 
the same methods. Enterprizing teachers, too, who 
had not enjoyed the same opportunity for improve- 
ment, would strive to excel those who had ; and thus 
a wholesome spirit of emulation would be provoked 
among teachers. 


One such seminary, with the model school annexed, 
or rather forming an essential part of the institution, 
where the best methods of school government, and all 
the numerous and complicated processes of teaching, 
developing, and guiding the human mind and cultivating 
the moral nature could be taught and illustrated, would 
be the safest and least expensive way of testing the 
practicability of introducing others, both for males and 
females, into every county of the State, as a part of 
our common school system. 

Another mode of providing a supply of good teach- 
ers, is to avail ourselves of some of the most eligible 
and flourishing academies, and engraft upon them de- 
partments for the training of teachers. The experience 
of the past shows that we cannot rely upon academies 
simply, for an adequate supply of teachers; much less 
upon our colleges. Their province is distinct, Their 
business is to advance the pupil beyond the sphere of 
common school education, not to review and critically 
master the primary studies with a view of being better 
able to communicate them to others. They aim to 
prepare the student to act upon men, and with men, not 
to unfold and cultivate the immature natures of child- 
ren, But these academies and higher institutions pre- 
sent some facilities for educating teachers which ought 
not to be lost sight of. Buildings, apparatus, and pro- 
fessors are already provided. To make them efficient, 
Professors of Education, specially devoted to the sci- 
ence and art of teaching, sould be introduced, and 
the nearest district school should be improved and re- 
sorted to for practice and illustration of principles. 
But in the meantime let us try one seminary for fe- 
male teachers onan economicgl plan. Let it be fairly 
contrasted withthe other mode of operation. Let ex- 
perience develope the peculiar excellencies and defects 
of both. Each may have its appropriate sphere of 
usefulness, and it may be wise to incorporate them both 
into our system of common schools, thus giving in- 
creased stability and efficiency te one of its most es- 
sential features. At any rate, I would urgently but 





respectfully.repeat, let something be done to provide 
an adequate supply of well qualified teachers for our 
common schools. Without them I have no expecta- 
tion that there will be any material improvement in 
the quality and amount of education given in them. 
Without an improvement in these respects,—however 
cheap we may make them—however commodious and 
agreeable our school houses may be made—however 
judicious the selection of text books may be—however 
efficient and harmonious “may be their administra- 
tion,—our common schools will not present that broad 
platform of republican equality, as far as the privileges 
of a sound English education are concerned, which 
they are capable of doing, and which the realization of 
the theory of our institutions imperiously calls for. 


Such are the convictions of my own mind after 
much reflection, and some knowledge of the school 
wants of the State. I have no doubt of the immedi- 
ate and ultimate success of the mode pointed out, for 
improving the character of our common schools, and 
demonstrating their capabilities to meet the education- 
al wants of a vast majority of the State. It is the 
only practical way of discontinuing private schools of 
the same grade as public schools, and of turning the 
professional talent, the vast pecuniary means, the ac- 
tive and intelligent parental interest now withdrawn 
from the latter, into their more legitimate channels. 
Nor do I stand alone in holding this opinion. I find 
myself in the company of some of the most enlighten- 
ed educators of the age. Experience has tested their 
views and put the seal of practicability and success 
upon them. Prussia, principally through the instru- 
mentality of teachers’ seminaries or normal’ schools, 
has in less thana half century become the best educa- 
ted country in the world. Austria, Bavaria, and Hol- 
land have resorted to these schools as the only effectual 
way of improving the quality of primary instruction. In 
France, where they were first introduced by Napoleon 
in the organization of the university, and confined b 
him to the education of professors for the higher de- 
partments of knowledge, more than forty have been 
established within the Tasieight years, and are now in 
successful operation, forming, as the Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction observes, in each province, a foeus of 
light, scattering its rays in all directions. The parochi- 
al sch of Scotland, so justly her pride, but which 
had sunk into neglect and decay because their. im- 
provement did not keep pace with the progress of so- 
ciety, are now starting into new life and. usefulness 
beneath the vivifying- influences of normal schools, 
In England, where voluntary associations have en- 
deavored to supply the place of a system of National 
Education, model fredn are established by such soci- 
eties, and resorted to by those whom they employ, to 
be trained in the duties of their profession. In a late 
address of the working men of London to the working 
men of England on the subject of National Education, 
they call for the establishment of normal or teachers’ 
schools, in different parts of the country, in order to 
rear up good school masters, and thereby improve the 
kind of education given at the schools open for the 
people at large. They would exclude every teacher 
who has not properly qualified himself at such semina- 
ries, and brought with him a certificate to that effect. 

New York was the first State of this Union to make 
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any legislative provision for the education of teachers 
for her common schools. The first act was passed in 
1827, but accomplished little. In 1835, a “ teachers’ 
department” was engrafted upon eight academies lo- 
cated in the several senatorial districts into which the 
State is divided, and annual appropriations from the 
“ Literaturé Fund” applied to their support and en- 
couragement. In 1838, this appropriation was in- 
creased and.more widely extended, so that eight new 
departments for the education of teachers will be or- 

nized. The success of even this inadequate provis- 
ion, has been great. These departments have been 
resorted to by an increasing number of candidates, 
every year. The services of those instructed there 
have been sought for, and because they are regarded 
as more valuable, readily command a higher rate of 
compensation. The result has been that the standard 
of common school education has been raised where- 
ever the influence of these departments has been felt. 

In Massachusetts, a teachers’ seminary was establish- 
ed at Andover in 1835, but had no connection with the 
State. In 1838, a friend of common schools placed ten 
thousand dollars at the disposal of the Secretary of the 
Board of Education, on condition that the State should 

riate the same amount; the whole sum to be 
disburse] under the direction of the Board, in qualify- 
ing teachers for common schools. The Legislature 
seme 4 accepted the donation by fulfilling the condi- 
tion. By enlisting local co-operation, the Board of 
Education have been able to command still other 
means, and thus by combined public and individual 
liberality, three teachers’ seminaries are about to go into 
operation. One of them is appropriated exclusively 
to the qualification of female teachers. 

In Pennsylvania, where a common school system 
has been created almost within three years, the Super- 
intendent has recommended, as indispensable to its suc- 
cess, the establishment of two seminaries for the educa- 
tion of teachers, under the name of Practical Institutes, 
to be located in the extremes of the State. 

In Ohio, which is now in the enjoyment of a vigor- 
ous system of common schools, matured within two 
year's, the Superintendent recommends the establish- 
ment at Columbus, of a central normal schoo].— 
I have not heard that any legislative action has follow- 
ed in either of these great States. But such ithe im- 

ulse under which this cause is advancing in both, that 
Thave no doubt these recommendations will be speedi- 
ly adopted. The vigor, and mp & with which the 
improvement of schools is prosecuted there, is a sure 
omen of its speedy and glorious success. 

In the light of these examples, with the encourage- 
ment of their success, and urged by every motive of 
duty, as weli as of pride and honorable emulation with 
her sister republics, will Connecticut hesitate or delay 
to incorporate this principle of almost indefinite im- 
provement into her common school system? With- 
out it, I-have no expectation of seeing the office of 
common school teacher respected, both for its own 
sake and for the character of those who exercise it. 
Without good teachers I see no way-of improving the 
quality and increasing the amount of common school 
instruction. Good hools we shall have, as we have 
now, but they will be open only to the children of such 


'such, as without abundant means, are willing te deny 
‘themselves many pleasures and forego many comforts, 
rather than starve the intellect and impoverish the 
‘heart of their offspring. With good teachers, pro- 
rly trained, and employed, under more favora- 

le circumstances than now, and sustained by the 
respect and adequate compensation of the public, the 
common schools can be made, and that within a rea- 
sonable time, to give as sound moral and intellectual 
culture to all the children of the State, as can be 
had in the best private schools. I have thus passed 
in review the principal features of our school system 
as organized and administered, and suggested such 
changesand additions for immediate and ultimate adop- 
tion as seemed to me called for. I regret my inability 





to present them in a more condensed and elaborate 
form. More than two thirds of the time originally 
allotted to the preparation of this Report, has been 
taken up with the assistance of clerksin making out 
abstracts of school returns, so as to render them ser- 
viceable to the Board and the Legislature. To ascer- 
tain a single fact in the general average and abstracts 
required the examinations of more than twelve hun- 
dred separate documents. 

In conclusion, let me. solicit your indulgence, for all 
that has been done, and all that has been omitted. I 
am not conscious of having spared myself in any par- 
ticular to accomplish the object of my appointment to 
the best of my. ability. If less has bcen done than 
was anticipated, it will not be forgotten that the du- 
ties were novel, various, and delicate, and have been 
prosecuted under circumstances: abundantly discour- 
aging. If I have at any time expressed my strong 
conviction of existing defects and irregularities,in’ the 
common schools, without sufficient qualification, I 
would not be understood to depreciate the vast amount 
of good they still effect, much less_the rich blessings 
which for near two centuries they have extended to 
successive generations. I am not conscious of hav- 
ing uttered or done any thing except with the single 
view of advancing the interests of these schools, and 





making them the fit nurseries of vigorous, moral 
and intelligent men. Much less would I be under- 
stood to cast reproach upon any who, from proper 
motives, have performed the arduous and responsi- 
ble duties of school officers and teachers. As tay 
connection with the Board will cease w th the expira- 
tion of the year, let me indulge the hope that its action 
will be sustained and carried forward by the Legis- 
lature, and that this cause of popular education, the 
great leading object of State policy, and the cause 
which holds every other god cause in its embrace, 
will be kept aloof from the disturbing influence 
of party or sect, and enlist the active, intelligent, 
patriotic zeal of every good citizen. May we all 
feel our obligations to God, to our country, and to pos- 
terity, to give such personal co-operation as we can, 
and at any rate to throw no unnecessary obstacles in 
the way of those who weuld prepare the rising gen- 
eration in strength, morality and intellect, the best to 





enjoy their own existence and render the greatest 
amount of good to their country and to mankind. 


HENRY BARNARD, 2p. 








parents asare able from the abundance of their means 
to support them, however expensive they may be, or 





Secretary of the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools. 
Hartrorp, May 7, 1839. 
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APPENDIX, .NO. 1. 


ABSTRACT OF RETURNS 


MADE BY SCHOOL, VISITERS RESPECTING. THE DISTRICT SCHOOLS IN THE WINTER OF 
1838-9. 
HARTFORD COUNTY. 
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S. Chippen Hill, | 34) 23/10} 27/~| 1) [16 12 5020 50/°mPOYS; Prom in the same Districtbefore, “Pilty 
South, 39} 13) 20) 25, 1 ' | 20M 8 00/16 persons attended school meeting, 

North East, 28] 144 9} 183) 1 J 13 00:22 

Fall Mountain, 20} 26) 13) 23, 6 18M 17 00)25 

N. Chippen Hill, | 31) 19) .9| 15, | 1) 3) 14m l4 50/22 50 : 

North Middle, 2i| 9! 13) 18 2) 1 16M IF | 7 0015 00 
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178 
NAME OF SCHOOL, go. “= 
CIETY and Dis oO ie am 
. Burlington, 1st. ; iene 3 rac ae THE SEVERAL N 
’ 8, &c. 
Ist of Centre, — : " 
dor South West Rte oe < 
3d or North “«? ti One ia Spelling ; 10 In Reading ; Jin Arithme. Sc 
<3 & in Geography ;- 3 in Grammar. } Al 
4th or North East b . T Visiters chosen and ? in ge. Gr 
3 A received 50 cents 
5th or South, Proprioted 2°, elf of Town Deposie tes ap | W 
6th or West, j HN aga Soy schools, and divided ly among WwW 
7th or South E ep Eas a fund of $1430 ach- Is 
wast, ers; one has taught before over 5 years, and b 
8th or East Mid dle, one in the same district before, ne hundred - Ist 
BLOOMFIELD, Sons attended school meeting. Pe 2d 
Farms or East, 3d 
North “ 4th 
¥ | 5th 
North We «“ | 13 OO oa ge Pelling 14 in Reading i 4 in Arithime. 6th 
Centre or Hill, 15 50 3 in Nat. Philosophy 1'n History i2inGrammar; J 7th 
South West, 18 90/School Society there was avery interesting — 8th 
South Middle, i oll 17 00/'2#tion of all 'the Schools, in the Church, py 
CANTON. . 
Centre, 11th 
Saftage or S. East, 116 Ooi 00) 2d | 
. - or River 16 00/24 00) . One in Spelling; 16 in Reading. Sin ai Ist 
Collinsville, East, , F | 4 00110 00 tie; 6 in Ge graphy ; 4in Histon’ | in Gerithme- 24 
in Nat. Phi hy: 1; ; rammar; 
Do. 20 esophy; 1 in Alevhra 3d 
0. . est, 00 8 00 ers. Half of Town posit, rE . Nine Visit- 
East Hill, Fj “ Schools, and divided ac: Sohech =a J eppriated 4th 
North, te ie 16/13 16g smd sons at school Meeting, No returns feom Sth 
West or West Hill, 119 00:27 00 ste = ae Eight teachers; none over five 6th 
i dS. gas WINDsoR, /14 Te 00 ; ne t@ught in same school 4 Seasons. 7th 
st District Sth 
2d a.” 16 0023 00 2d § 
3d “ F | 7 33) Ist 
4th « F /12 93 2Qd 
Sth = « po Se 3d 
6th “s F 20 00 , , Ath 
7th 7 15 002 One in Spelling; 7in Reading; 6 in Arithmetic. 5th 
9th fe 5 oon i rt 3 in History ; “1 in rammar; 19 6th 
| ; vi 
th « n years; 4 in the ‘sant Lefore, on an average of | 
in Same schools, No school ke: | 
12th 4% dines difficulty occurred in No, 8, e Weta 
18th 
4th « Scotla 
N Rgerane, Tariff 
orth West, One in Spelling ; 7 in Arithmetic. «.: Case’s 
South, . Phy; 2 in Grammar, ‘School Library 2 30 Terry 
* South East 18 00 Vols. in District No. 1, Five visiters Town De. Union 
N . Posite Fund is ali “propriated to school = : 
orth, 16 0024 00 ed like School Fund. Society has yap divi- New D 
aa Pichia 8 00/13 68 rab a ever aapin somewhere over five pang Baa 
St District jae Of WO years; one h me : 0 
24 a in same school, © Aas taught 4 years Westos 
a “ Bushy 
t “ Meado 
oat “ so 
t sf Ist Di 
wth os One in Spelling. 19 ; 2d 
Sth « 10 08/14 Ooltic; 9 in Gaenne Fo rsading ; 6 in Arithine. 3d 
9h  « 24 09/™2r; 2 in Philosophy Chantry hat Gram- 4th 
P 10th ‘¢ 14 00 Algebra, Nine Visiters, Y 5 Astronomy ; 5th 
11 00). given . 6th 
14 00 7th 
8th 
NGTON, 9th 
forth, : ; 2d S. 
acon or Centre, ase GPelling 13 in Reading; 10 in Arith- North 
uth, . hys 4in History. 9 ; Middl{ 
. . Pays istory ; 2 in G 1 
Uni mar; 2in Nat. Phi Osophy - "yi ram 
: Pee : ; is Sout 
non hetoric Thirteen ho tem ry, South 
East Farms, : South 
North East, he 3d 8 
» N orth 





Middl 
South 
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ORD COUNTY. 179 
= es ——_—__—— = 
No. in School. H Wages per month 
; UTHORS USED IN THE SEVERAI. 
RANGE, SIRT Ov te 4) |? , #3 i are pal REMARKS, &e. 
CIETY and DISTRICT: 4 E 4 se | d¢ - 
fj| < |p ie _|. = : 
aT; : . iety has a fund yield- 
Scott’s Swamp, 16; 27) 1 16 ~ ; 4 tthe “to Oe Very tow = ant be | y 
Plain 20; 38 1 20 8 gn 9600 s . 
Great 8 meeting. 
White Oak, 12) 20 20 
Waterville, 14) 20) 20 7 
Ist S. GLASTENBURY. 
ist District 0; +40 16 M 20 ; 
2d s 36 +s po M o Two in spelling; 10 in Reading; 8 in Arithme- 
3d x 35,33) 56 ‘ tic; 7 in Geo aphy ; 2in History; 5 in Gram- 
4th =“ 2g|19 42| 1 20) M 12 mar; 2in Nat. Philosophy. 12 teac re etaployed ; 
5th “ 2628) 50) 1 23;M 19 but one has taught in same district before; 2 have 
; at 8/22} 40) 2 20| M 14 00 followed teaching over 5 years. Nine visiters.— 
6th 10 17\M 14 75 Town Deposite F'und is all appropriated to schools, 
7th “ 19, 40 M 00 and divided like avails of School Fund. ‘Ten per- 
Sth &s 13} 25 17 12 sons attended school meeting. 
th  « 16) 35) 1 17 ~ 19 00 
22 
10th“ 38; 38) 2) 1 
17|M 12 00/20 00 
lith “ 16) 23) 3 
2d S. GLASTENBURY. < , 
ist District 15; 28 3 16M 13 00/21 00 One in Spelling ; 7 in Reading; 8 in Arithmetic ; 
— 26, 45 6 16M 18 00 00 3 in Geography ; 2 inGrammar; 2in Nat. Philos- 
br 26, 40 7 20} M 16 50/24 50) ophy. Bight teachers ; 2 have taught over five 
3d 4 o~ 8 50] seasons; but one in same school before. ‘Town 
10} 23 3 17|\M 10 50)1 1S ‘ 
4th -, 20 Deposite, see above. Soeiety has a fund or income 
oe 22) 38} | 2 16M 17 5024 50) (°75132 Twenty-five attended school meeting. 
bo pore 14) 30 16|M 11 00/19 00 
ae 20; 34, |5| |20/M| {17 0025 00 
a. « One in Spelling; i in Ene A i Gremmat 
te: ht ; 2 in History; . ; 
SEE OP. RABSE- 20 3) 417M 2 ia Nat, Pialocorhy Astronomy ; Chemistry. 
arp is) ao a) pp on Pane 
‘ i tric ore, pre: 
> ‘“ 18 1 9) 17|M 16 a Nine schosl visiters. Town Deposite 
<6 7 3) 13) M |. 10 50 Fund all appropriated to schools, and divided like 
oth " 9 1/12 8 00 School Fund. ~ Five persons present at school 
- oe ma 6 10/17/M | 12 50 meinn. 
SIMSBURY. 
I M | F |31 00/45 00 
Wetauge, West, 31 F | 6 00 
73 East, s ] 20 * 
th, 19 2 18|M 14 00 in Spelling; 13 in Reading; 4 in Arithme- 
=e 7 aaa 51:43) 1) 11)20|M tc; 9 in Geography ; 4in History; 2in Nat. Phe 
~~ 36.23 7 16|M | F 27 00 loso hy; Astronomy; Mental Philosophy. Fifteen 
Case’s Farms, 20 F | 5 00/11 00) + ers, 5 have taught somewhere ovet 5 years ; 
Terry Plain, c 4 6 in the same school before. A School Library of 
Uni - 13 2 12/M 14 00/22 00 78 vols in Tariffville District. ‘Nine visiters. All 
ey t 9 18 F | 4.00 of T. D. Fund appropriated te schools and divided 
New mys ’ . 6 16 F | 6 00 like School Fund. iety has a Fund of $500, 
Scotland, South, 5 M 10 0018 00 
Weatorer, Plain 16 31\M_| F js 67 
es ’ F 00 
4 12 6 00/12 
Bushy Hill, 11 
Meadow Plain, ” 
ing; Sin Reading; 8 in Arithme 
i 30 24M | [18 00.26 00) TST Geography ; in History; 2in Gram 
a 4}18|M | = {14 00/20 00) nar; 2in Nat. Philosophy ; Composition; Decia- 
2d - Ae 2:19 M 18 00 mation ; Singing; atts on the Mind. Nine 
=< aa 0) 0 00/16 00) teachers; 1 has taught over 5 years;,.5 in same 
} See ~ Ti20M | {18 00 STocr day out of local school Fund, Alot TD 
u 0 f local school Fund. At — 
5th - 2 ; “ M 17 00 > a ve howe fguces and divided like School 
«“ 1916 5 PP : f nd income of 
oe « 20/16 2|16 M 14 m9 00 sae hee « Fond of S28 « , 
“c 21113 8 19) M 715 00 7 - i Reading ; Gin Arithme- 
Oh 97 ay SELES ties 6 in Geography ;2in History in Gramavar; 
, -2 " a; I 
2d S. WETHERSFIELD. | 6 16, M 13 0021 00 oe scion High Schoo Four teachers; 3 
North, 19,17 112 Oo| f.22 tover five years; but one in same school 
Middle cop - ¥ M Mi 00 vena. sight farsi | visiters. a 
, 61 i iated to se » 
South, aan 16|M | [12 0020 00] ‘Town Deposite Fund appropriated ‘0 oe. Bight 
ae East, : I il - yereons present af Society meeting. 
3d S. rocky HILt. ~ 0 ‘ , ‘ne: Yin Arithmé 
7 220M 15 0023 0 ' velling ; 9 in Reading; 7 im . 
North, es 27) 24' 17 00.25 00) ,;. arg Seapesiy : 2 in History ; inG 
er Q7 15 16 16 00:24 00| mar; 2in Nat. Philosophy; Watis on 
uth, | : ! i 




































































































































































180 TOLLAND COUNTY. 
= = ve 4 “No. = Wages per month 
NAME OF SCHOOL S0- bari: ; | &uhe 

CIETY and DISTRICT. AP 3 F ar i 4 s F 25 i 
= ea<\ajel< |S\S2EES |e |e | ae | 

Western, 70\35|28, 60 7, 1420 M 16 (22 
High School, 22117, 30 (16M 22 50 
2d S. Soc. winpsor. 

Middle, 81 /29)35 52, | 4 32 M 27 34 
North Middle, 52 36,3) 516M 
North, 39/17/18, 28 | 2) 4 20 F | 7 50:20 34 
South, 502512) 30; | 3) 116M 16 14 

TOLLAND COUNTY. 

TOLLAND 8. Soc. | 
Ist District, 65| 6) 7 19|M | F |18 50) 7 60 
2d os 35 5 2) 14 15 21 
4th “ 28) 3) 4 13|M 12 
5th as 25 4 17;M 15 
6th nas 40 3 17, M 15 
7th and 9th, 35 3% 2} 15|M 15 
8th “ 45 6 13|M 19 
10th = 29 J 3) 17|M 16 22 
lith “ 32 4 13|M 18 
12th “ 3 2 15|M 16 = |24 
13th “ 35) {Il 4) 13|M 16 
COvENTRY, Ist 8S. Soc. 

North, 47/2715} 3°| 1) 3 17|M 16 
South, 44/25)16} . 32 5 5/17) M 15 
East, 61/22/21; 38 4 2:1 |M 14 50/22 

- South East, 42/21/23) 3: 65 117M 10 =|20 

Centre, 54/21/27} 38) 1; 3 4, 19|M 17 
West, 33/15) 8} 22) | 1 = F/s /|14 
COVENTRY, 2d S. Soc. 

East, 60/27/21} 38) 1) 5 8 M 15 
North East, 35/22)15) 30) 2) 5 3\17|M 14 75)16 75 
North, 47/1817) 31 3} 4)15|M 12 
West, 29/13/20} © 2% 6 17|M 13 
South, B6)19}11; 24) | 3 12 10 {12 50 
HEBRON, Ist S. Soc. 

Ist District, 67/33'34; 47) |10|) 3/25,M 20 
2d - V71L7| 9} 2 2 16|M 12 50 
3d e Q0)15)17) 16 4 17|/M 10 
4th -“ 4: |27|20| 38 65 416M 18 
Sth =“ _3£/10)12} 20 - 317M 15 
6th 66 31 )18)1 21:24 5 M 12 
eK. 31/121 | 18) 1) 2) - f17 Fi9 {15 

GILEAD S. Soc. 

South or Middle, 68/38/20} 51) 1) 2} - 3}17)/M i8 
East, 50/19/21} . 38) 2) 4 1;17;/M 14 
North, 16} 3) 2 3] 1 718M 9 
West, 30;16)18) 39) 2) 1 4| 20 F/8 12 

ANDOVER 8. Soc. 

North West, 4 |22)18} 32 4 16; M 20 
North East, 36/20/21} 32) 1/5) 3/16,M 12 
South East, 39/16)18) 23) 1) 1 17|\M 13 50 
South West, 301214, 18 113 316M 9 15 
MANSFIELD, Ist S. S. 

Ist District, 48/22}10} 22) 2,2 17|™“ 16 
2d " 46/20}16| 30) 1 18} 2M 14 
3d “ 17|}1112 4 21 F /10 
4th “ 28)1 |12;} 29) 1 17\M 11 18 50 
6th bh 34/13/20} 25) 1) 1 4,12) M 15 
7th us Vl1214} 24 2 17; M 16 
Sth, “ 25/18 7} 24 17 Fi 7 13 50 
9th “ 31/23/20} 35) 2) 7 15| M 13 50 
10th - 2A so 30 8 1} 19|M 9 Il 





DIFFERENT AUTHORS USED IN THE SEVERAL 
STUDIES, REMARKS, &c. 





Four teachers ; none have taught over five years; 


2 in sume school before. Nine visiters. iety 
has a Fand of $425; income, $25. Twenty at- 
tended School meeting. 

One in Spelling ; 7in Reading; 3 in Arithmetic; 
6 in Geography ; 1 in History ; 2 in Nat, Philoso- 
phy. Five teachers; none have taught over five 
years; but one in same school before. Four visit- 
ers, T. D. F. is all apropriated to schools as School 
Fund. Society has a fund of $449; income $26 94, 


One in Spelling; 11 in Reading ; 4 in Arithme- 
tic; 5in Geography; 2 in History; 2 in Gram- 
mar; 4 in Nat. Philosophy; Algebra. Twelve 
teachers; 7 have taught over five years; 4 have 
taught one season before in same school. Nine 
school visiters, One half of T. D. Fund to schdol 
like School Fund, Society have Fund of $541 ;— 
income $3246. One*hundred persons attended 
school meeting. ‘The school in District No. 6, in- 
cludes scholars from a district in Willington. 


One in Spelling; 10 in Reading; 4 in Arithme- 
tic; Sin Geography ; 2 in History; 3 in Gram- 
mar; 3in Nat. Philosophy ; Surveying; Algebra; 
Chemistry and Mental Philosophy. Six teachers; 
2 have taught over five years ; bat one in the same 
school before. Six visiters. All of T. D. Fund 
approproriated to schools, like School Fund. So- 
ciety has a fund of $338 ; income $2024. Fifteen 
present a School meeting. 


One in Spelling; 5in Reading; 4 in Arithme- 
tic; 4in Geography; 2in History; 3 in Gram- 
mar; 2 in Wat. Philosophy ; 5teachers; one has 
taught over 5 years; none in the same school be- 
fore. Five visiters appointed. One half of T. D. 
Fund to schools as School Fund. Society has a 
fund of $396 46; income, $23 78. 


Oné in Spelling; 7in Reading; 6 in Arithme- 
tic; 4in Geography; 3 in History; 3 in Gram- 
mer; Rhetoric; Chemistry; Nat. Philosophy ;— 
Mental Philosophy. Seven teachers; 4 a 
taught over 5 years ; 2 in same school before. Nine 
visiters. All of TI. D. Fund appropriated to 
schools, equally toeach district. Society has a fund 
of $700. ‘Ten persons present at Society meeting. 


One in Spelling; 4 in Reading; 4 in Arithme- 
tic; 4in Geography; 2inGrammar. Five visit- 


ers. All of T. D. Fund appropriated equally 
among districts. Society Fund of $167 67; in- 
come, $10 


One in Spelling ; 6 in Reading; 5 in Arithme- 
tic; 4 in Geography ; 2in History; 2 in Gram- 
mer; Chemistry; Book-keeping; Mental and Nat. 
Phiiosophy. Four teachers; all have taught over 
5 seasons; 3 have taught betore in same school.— 
Five visiters. ‘The Society has a Fund of $141 17; 
income, $8 47. This Society is made up from He- 
bron, Coventry, Bolton and Columbia. 


Two in Spelling; 10 in Reading; 8 in Arith- 
metic; 7 in Geography; 9 in History; Natural 
Philosophy ; Natural History. Nine visiters.— 
Half of T.D. Fund appropriated to schools; and 
divided equally among districts. Society has a 
fund of $700; ineome, $42. Ten teachers; 4 have 
taught over five years; 2 in same school before. 
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MANS 
ist I 
2d 
3d 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
Eaglh 
STAF 
Ist I 
2d 
3d 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
Sth 
9th 
12th 
STAF! 
Ist I 
2d 
3d 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 


_lst ] 


3d 
5th 
6th 


Cent 
Sout 
Sout 
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Ke" No. in school. pei. ~ ) Wages per 
NAME OF SCHOOI. 80- : 
CIETY and DISTRICT. Fg iis Fi ¥is | L =. H } DIFFERENT AUTHORS USED IN THE SEVERAL 
safligie| & |i ae 3/53) 3 , REMARKS, &e. 
SE<\e\2\< |S |S S882 |e ge | gs 
MANSFIELD, 2d 8. 8. $ cts. I Fee) Fie at tien 
ist District aii] s} 19 1) 6) Jani 910°] gre ie seeing; 65 Mending | 5s Ashi 
2d “ 48/23/27; 40) 2\ 5 16|M 16 losoy hy. Exght teachers; 3 have taught over 5 
3d ee BZO/1G) 11) 25 5 17;M 4 ry nds — ol tatoo, Be vee. 
4th “ 44/27/22) 45) 1) 4 17|\M 13 20 o vols. in 2d District. alf 
bth “ 59/30/32; 50) 1) 9 17\M 16 ‘de F. to Schools; School Society has a Fund 
6th “s 69/35/21; 45) | 4 15|M 16 
7th - 37/2615} 30) |I1 17|M 13 50 
Eagle Factory, $7|22|14| 28) 3) 2 17 F/6 
STAFFORD, Ist S. 5 on . 
Ist District, 70|30)20 19|M 20 One in Soclline. 8 in Readine: 4; F 
+ la 69/44/37; 60| 1/6) 17\M 16 |24 tie ; Bin Geegoentsy; Sim Grammars 1 heen 
3d “ 29/23/18, 36 8 ‘|12)|M 16 Philosophy. 11 Teachers; Nye. “ee over five 
“ ears, and none in same sc . Nine visit- 
4th 2110) 8 14 |) 812M) ito ers..‘I'wo paid $1,00 per day to visit ail the schools: 
5th “a 56/2424) 48 8} 417|\M 16 25 AllofT. D. F. appropriated to schools and divided 
- 6th “ 34/19}16| 25) 1) 6 13,M 14 like School Fund. Society has a fund of $646.— 
7th “ 2811611) 23 3 12 F\?7 Twenty attended school meeting. 
Sth “ 34/1916) 35 | 4 18\M 12 50 
Oth o 1911/12} Zi 5 11M 15 60 
| iin, S2i2411} 25 4 13/M 13 
STAFFORD, 2d S. Soc. 
istri 29 8 
a aoe Hg es ee 5B 7 5 7 12 z= a as One in Spelling ; 9 in Reading ; 6 in Arithmetic ; 
| 4 in Geography; 1 in History; 2 in Grammar ,;— 
3d a 37 13,23 33 6 13)M 14 Nat. Philosophy. Seven teachers; 3 have taught 
4th “ 33/1810) 2 2 111M 16 over 5 years; 2 have taught in same school. 
5th “ 37/1818} 30) 3) 3 16|M 14 22 
sees Qe\i217} 24 | 4 12) M 10 {14 
r,s 18} 8 7 12 1 3) 12|M 10 
union S. Soc. ' One in Spelling: 8 in Reading: Yin Avith 
(st District, 45 32128 45 | 6 14|M 14 tie; 3 in Gengranbe; 3 in Grammar: Net. Pailos- 
"2d “ 39/24/20} 34) 1| 6 1/13) M 16 ophy; Latin. Five teachers; 2 have taught over 
3d «“ 24/16)13 24 4 liiM 14 50 5 seasons; 2insame schoolbefore. Three visiters 
5th os 14 S11} 18 4 13|M 10 — —_ paid pees All of T. D. Fund 
ivi equally among istricts. 
a °* 29/20)13} 28) 1) 3 13|M 12 
vernon S. Soc. 
58 8 18 One in Spelling: 10 in Reading; 5in Arithme- 
South, Cao ra a tl Hel |e Pe OPO | tics Tin Geggeapkiy ; 3 in History; 4in Grammar; 
South West, 9i|25)20| 55 lim | F |} |20 | ece;, 9 have tanght over years; 3 have tavgh 
North West, Q11Zit; 2) 1) 1 12\M 13 same school before. Seven visiters. All of T. D. 
North, 47|24|23| 38 4 1| 16| Mf 16 50\24 50 Fund appropriated to schools like school fund. 
North East, 46/32120| 43 i| 4 1/16) M 17 25 Sixty attended pre meeting. 
South East, 26|13| 9} 18 12)M 20 
WILLINGTON, S. S. g4lo3| asl 3| 3 al 14l ™ 
Ist District, 62)\0% Two in Spelling; 10 in Reading; 5 in Arithme- 
2d “ 46)31/20; 43) 3| 3 11/M 16 tic ; tia Geagtep y; tie wore Nine poe 
3d “ 33/14/16}. 24, 1; 5) 613M - 113 on sag hee oo over prepenes ¢ in the 9 
; “ , ree Visiters, and pa cents per day. 
- ‘ os + os oa — i 4 23 Half of TD. F. aap sy and divided like § School 
6th e 5027112; 32 1 3 2 13\ mM 15 Fund. Fifty attended school meeting. 
th « 53'34136 58| [14 15|M 16 
9th 6 25/1515) 27) 1) 1 13|M 11 
- Nore. Thus far an abstract of the School Re 
turns for each district, as far as received, has been 
printed. For the remaining counties a sufficient 
number will be given to present the condition of 
the common schools throughout the State. Ph a few 
‘ instances a portion of the districts in 8 society will 
be selected, as presenting the most interesting class 
of facts, 

Although these tables and abstracts have been 
mafle up with much care, it is not presumed that 
they are in every instance accurate. Some allow- 
aace too must be made for typographical errors. 
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WINDHAM COUNTY. 














































































































Me | No. iu school. Pat i Teacher. {Wages per month 
z Wow ; z ; | be ; |pIFFE EVER 
vammceponommce Eel {af SlePEERE {4 | ip | ff Peo oe 
e<|5\2| 2 |S|5eee (812 | as | Bs 
BRORKLYN 8. Soc. 
South Centre, 40'19|27; 40| 116) 1\22\M $10 
North Centre, 67\36\24| 40) 2| 2 22; M 17 
2d District, 35/25)13} 30) 2/10 17|M 15 The district returns are very incomplete as to 
3d “ 34/16/21} 37| 2) 4 1/19|M 15 hootin os fa 7 ~ Fund opyupricsel to, 
Pr sc S, a iv ually among the districts. 
4th = a nig 20) 2 2 1/17) M i4 Society has a small fand of $312; income $18 72. 
5th 15|16) 4) 17 3 61 I7iM 16 9 visite 
6th  * 30/19; 8| 23) | 4 7 iH M ll a 
7th “ 15)}2| 5 7 9 2|17|M 14 
Sth « 25/13/10} 18} | 2 |15)M| [12 50 
9th “ 51/24/19} 26 17,M 14 
ASHFORD 2d 8. Soc. 
Ist District, Z3iZ31)11; 25) 1) 7 13|M 17 
2d o 49/28/22) 45 5 15|M 17 
3d ” 37/23/21) 35 4 13|M 15 
4th “ 37/1814) 25 2 L5| M 13 . 
CANTERBURY; Ist S. 
Ist District, 26)15)17| 24/215) jlo | FF} | 9 
2d “ 56/28/20} 40) 3) 14/17|M 20 | 
3d “ 41/26/18) 37 4;17\M 18 
4th « 31/23/17) 33] 1 218M| (16 
Sth = 48/47/24] 40] 1) 5} 4/2i)M} = |t7 | 
CANTERBURY, 2d 8. | | “Si sen weitte ED 
Ist District, a7} si} S| 10} | 2} sl2ilm| [14 eons <inaliiee? tie cedeay Sor ea 
20 G0/37|32| 65) 211 3\ 171M [22 from which it appears that in district No. 5, located 
ad 75]44)35] 85] 2/14) 117] M] | 16 eens at children over 4 ond ‘under 16 mot in ears 
= ‘“ no . - ve . 4. 7 im ~—— of whom 24 cannot write and 5 can neither 
“6 27/25 7 jread nor write. 
6th =“ 24/16/12) 20] | 4 Is|M| |I2 | 
HAMFTON S. Soc. 
Ist District, 73/43/45) 73) Sill 3|/28iM/| F 18 s 
eid 30)19)16; 30 9 13|M 13 50 
3d * “ 33/19) 16) 30) 2) 2 18|\M 12 
4th * 42/24'20| °37| 2 2 17) M 13 50 
5th = 2615! 9} 21] | 4) 6/22) il 
6th “ 49/34\16| 40) 2) 4 17|M 14 
7th  « 23/12\13| 22) 212] 1118iM 15 
Sth ss 7238/31} 60} 2) 6 8} 16 F |1G 
th  « 28/17/14) 23/ 1/2) 1/13\M 13 
KILLINGLY, 2d S. S. ; 
Chestnut Hill, 133|48/40| 60) 5| 7) 58\/22)M 1s 
Centre, 100\53/30' 45) 7| 3) 17|20\M 16 
South, 34\22| 9 22) | 3) 2)17|M 15 
KILLINGLY, 3d S. S. 
2d District, 35/19|18} 28 ic'M 20 
3d - S2i21i21; 27 2) 2 17|M 15 
4th be 40/22/19, 30 2 17|M + 16 
KILLINGLY, 4th S. 8. 
Factory, 108/58/40| 60) 2} 4) 10;/21;}M 22 
North East, 62/24/16) 53 20| M 15 
Centre, 63/26/26, 45 1 17|\M 15 
Hulet, 30)18/12} 22 2; 17| M 
Between the Rivers,| 53|16)16 25) 2) 1; 12)17,M 13 
PLAINFIELD S. Soc. 
South, 35/12/15} 20 24| M 14 
White Hall, 39/18/15) 20'2;44 HIS M 13 
Middle, 66/27/23} 38} 2 1 2/21|M F7 
Central, 100/45/56;. 41 5 9} 22) M 21 
Shepard Hill, 30/17; 9; 18 2| 12;17|M 15 37 
Green Hollow, 26/23; 9} 30) 1 3 17|M 12 
Goshen, 61/25|30) 32 17\M 12 50 
Stone Hill, §5/25)28} 43 2 20, M 16 50 
Flat Rock, 43/20|25| 39 2 17|M 12 
Pond Hill, 68/37|26| 38) 2) 5) 12/22)M 18 - 
Black Hill, 48)11\21) 23 16} 15) M | 12 
Messop.- 103/39/31| 45| | 2| 31)24;/Mj| {16 50) 
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+S.) \ ~~ F Teacher. |Wages per month ae. 
NAME OF SCHOOL 80- | 5 38 ie lels Es Z .| 8s _|DIFFERENT AUTHORS USED IN THE #EVERAL 
CIETY and DISTRICT. [53..\. |< | # s\7 = , | a5 ii STUDIES, REMARKS, &c. 
g¥-)a\i| 2 |B ease" |d | 2 | as | , 

PomFRET, 2d 8. Soc. ~ ‘ 

Centre, 37/29114, 35 1,3 Sit7/Mi* fI7 

South West, 4424/38, 42, 4 3) 3/17/M 15 

South East, 56/31/23) 45 5 4;17 M 20 

North West, | 18) 814 14 4 110M 10 

TuomPson S. Soc. | | | 

Ist District, ~ | 46/2417) 34 4|17.M 18 

3d | 47/1617) 23) | 9 20/15 M 18 

4th oe | 91/42/48 70 1) 1 17 M 17 - 

Sth = * | 1705/43/31} 60 1 7) 18/17;}M| 20 

6th « | 64/82/27, 49 4) 3] 3/13,M.| jis 

7th - | 149)55)/49| 68 813) 66 22 M 21 

8th “ 48/25)17; 40) | 2 10/16 M 17 2 

9th » 35/24 9) 28 | 6 17M 11 50 

10th “ 62/31/27, 50 5| 3) 5S/IGiM 16 

lh = |* 82/5243) 75, 1'9 4,14 M 20 ’ 

ith “ 42/35 22 52 6 1 Yu M 17 

14th =“ 169)58)45 65; 711) 84 pe! M 19 50 

15th’ « 451615) 25) | 2 14/16 M 15 

16th « 722824) 43| | 2 2gii7iM| jis 

VOLUNTOWN, 2d. S.S. cs 

Ist District, 20) 7/10; 12) | 2 - 3/15) M 12 

24 14) 610, 10) 1 1/13 M 12 

a 2013 6 153) 1) 113M] [tt 50 

4th «“ 152\54/42) 50) 1) 3) 56/26M 20 

5th &s | 85/24/20; 28 6 17| M 13 75 

6th  « | 16 4/6 7 | 1) 1/13)M 15 

anTic 8. Soc, | 

Ist Distriet, | 175 59 53 80} 3| 5| 56/22 M 18 “ With very few exceptious, the 56 marked ab- 
2d “ |” 164/65/53| 100) 4) 4) 46/21/M| F a sent in the Ist district, attend school in the sammer. 
3d “ 27/17/21; 30) 1110, «1/17, M 3 ff 

woopsTock, Ist S. S.| é' ° 

Ist District, | 43/32/24, 48 1) 3 15) M 18 

+= ane | ggi2ii24| 40} 2) | 17 i M| Is 

Sd | mstol 7) 14, J 3 16 | FL 7 

4th “ | 37/2016 33 4 15 M 18 

Sth = | 32]19| 9 26,2) 4 6 15M 15 50 

6th = « | 5ais9\1s| 48] 3) 9 1016 M| {is 

Mh « | 41/22:18 371 1) 4) .4\17|M 10 33 

NEW LONDON COUNTY. 

NEW LONDOp S. Soc. | | | | 

Ist & 16th Districts, | 676)165/140, 263) 6| 6 18|2M |SF 21 74 

2d “ | 41/20/25) 30 16 Fii4 

3d « | 90/44/37 = . a9 | -- . 

4th “ 53|25|27 3} 7} 11 i 
sth « | venjosiag 72] 2] 4] Saal | jez), Meyetum fs made of the member tote on 
6th * 86/35 34 50} 2 1 15 21 M 18 the aggregate of non-attendance still higher. In 
7th “ | 73\37/37, 52; | 8 118)M 20 this respect, New London is no better off than othey 
8th “ 64/1614) 30) 1) 1 822|M 16 populous districts. 

9th “ 81/38/27; 54) | 5} 2t\17|M 16 

10th “ 40/24/12) 25 3 1316|M 18 

lth “ 25)15| 5}. 16] | 3 17/M 11 25 
. 12th “ 59/23/24, 34 721|M il 

13th « —_ | 270/99/80, 68) 5| 8 14024) Mr) 92 

14th “ §8/25)19| 32) 2) 3) 320|\M 17 

15th “ 3719593 156 1\M |4F 

coLcHesTER, Ist 8.8. “ - 

ist District, | 133/51 45) |4 24|M 20 

2d “ | 2413) 7} 16 14) F; 8 

3d “ 47/3321; 43) 113 2,17) M 18 . 

4th “ 40/17/15; 23 2} 4)13)M 12 

5th “ 12)15| 7; 16 | H17|\M 15 

6th “ | ‘@2\13} 5) 16) | 3) Seam 12 50 . 






























































































184 NEW LONDON COUNTY. 
“S| No. in school. es “Peacher. Wages per month 
NAME OF SCHOOL SO- qh ~ dle Hi z Jts 2. |DIFFERENT AUTHORS USED IN THE SEVERAL 
CIETY and DisTRieT. |°§ ; s |= °eSlsel ¢ z Z STUDIES, REMARKS, éc. 
sos] a | 4 Sls lecz ici dé 5 H . 
we~iele ls |siéjesse (ale | ds | Ss 
7th District, 27) 16} 10} 26) 7 2 17 Figi0 | . Bacon Academy has a fund of $35,000, consecra- 
5° 48} 1s} 4, 14 | 5 13} M 12 50 tedito the edecntion of all the — . as opel 
Oth oe 32 19 10) 13 2 1 ] 22 M 15 ty. ew institutions in en su Le 
GRiswoup S. Soc. ities for educating teachers. 
Ist District, 25) 171 11). 30 4 22| M H5 50 
2d “ 41} 22} 28) 40:3 17|M 117 
3d “ 47| 31} 25} 40; 1} 2) 8 |M 17 50 . 
4th * 31] 21)-10) 28} | 3 18} M 14 
5th“ 40} 22} 15| 27| I 3 20| M 15 50 
6th “6 39) 18} 10) 20 1) 10)/16)M 12 
7th A 23) 25) 13} 24) 1) 5 18} M 14 30 
9th ss 19} 20; 19° 28) 1) 1 1/18|M 15 
10th “ 47/19] 20, 32) 1) 5 15|M 11 
llth 35) 10} 6 14 12}M 16 67 
12h “* 187; 77; 43) 70) /|10 22) M 20 
4th « 18} 12 9 16} 3) 2 17|M i! 
FRANKLIN, 2¢ 8. Soc. ‘ 
Ist District, 43) 26) 17 7; 3} 3 217;M |. . {16 ' 
2d “ 23 8 9 10/1) 3) 519M 14 ‘ 
3d ss 18; 12} 9} 13] 2 1 1;}19|M 12 
4th “ 23; 10) 12) 20 3 1/15|M 
LEDYARD, 2d S. Soc. 
Long Cove, 21) 13 id 15] 1] 5 19] M 15 
Gale’s Ferry, 53; 21} 29} 37} 1) 2 221M 16 50 
3d District, - 32} 13) 11} 20 j 9| 191M 12 
4th “ é' 30} 18, 12} 25) tt 1 2; 181M 15 
Central School, 45) 22) 25) 40) -2) I 17|M 12 
6th District, 50} 39) 11} 40) 2 3) 5) 19'M 14 50 
7th “ 55; 33} 25; 36 5 1} 22) M 17 
Sth “ 46; 19| 17, 28 5 1S|'M 16 
9th “ 24; 15) 12) 235 6 3/19|'M 16 
Lester, 30} 19] 16 25) | 3) 5/21\M {2 
llth * 68) 25) 5} 35 8 23 M | 18 
12th “ 38} -6) 10) 11 1 17|M 12 50 
Stoddard, 36; 17; 20| 30 4 1;21;M 15 
Lantern Hill, 39} 16, 10' 18 1/4) 16,17|M 13 
LEBANON, Ist S. Soc. 
Ist District, 50) 29) 26; 40 8 19|M 20 
2Qd “ 31] 15) 16, 29) | 5 17|M 18 
8d “ 27; 12} 18| 23 5 18) M 16 
4th “ 27; 16, 10; 20 4 1| 20|M 15 
5th “ 33) 19} 13) 24) 1,5 21.M 14 
6th “ 52) 27; 26) 51) 1) 6 4|19|'M 16 
LEBANON, 4th 8S. Soc. 
Ist District, 50) 22} 26, 30/2) 5) 5A ISIM 15 
2d > 50} 28) 26) 48 7 22; M 16 
3d . 30} 12/14) 22) 1| 3 1,171 M 9 50 
LIsBon, 2d S. Soc. 
lst District, 75| 26) 30; 32 4 3] 22) M 15 
2d “ 22] 15| 10; 23) | 2 Qi 15imM 16 | 
3d “y 23) 17; 10) 20) 2) 4 1,19 F| 9 | 
4h « 20; 5| 4) 743 2 F 
5th “ 26| 13, 12} 20; 1) 1} Q17 F 12 50 
LYmE, 3d 8S. Soc. 
Ist District, 112] 26) 22} 38} 2) 3) 3/20/M 14 
2Qd “ 84| 32} 23) 40) | 3 211m); ,jts 
3d sie 81} 40) 30; 40) 2) 5 15|M 17 
4th 60| 32) 13) 30 1} 17,18 M 17 
Sth =“ 29| 25 9]. 25) 1| 6 21|M 13 . 
6th ~ 82| 37) 655) 5 16|M 20 
NoRwicu, 2d S. Soc. ee re : . 
Chelsea Proper, 362| 71) 26] 80) 3) 7) | 24)M | F/20 re ete wre ee tater 
West Chelsea, 218] 70 8t| 115) 1) 1| 36)26)M | Fi35 — nal rangers fo fii description see Appen- 
2 ouses. 
Falls, 98} 53] 44) 90) 2 4] 12/19) M } Fe geen are made as to non-attendance in the 
Thames, 96} 37; 40| 60) 2) 4 22|M 20 saan hapetnantnaiiak 
Greenville, 116; 49} 65) 80) €) 1 2| 15|2M iF (28 = pop e 
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MIDDLESEX ESEX COUNTY. 






















































































































Iss. 
‘No. in school. = ¥ ? is 
me NAME OF SCHOOL 80- ¥ le ee - |, ‘lceame AUTHORS US SEVERA 
CIETY and DISTRICT. = pH +, 4 i il if STUDIES, rs ag “ 
= =} 
a- East Chelsea, “6 | 129241M rae 
e- 7th District, 39 2621)1M\1F /4 
il. PRESTON, 2d 9. Soc.) 
re i 2;}3 12 |M 14 50) 

s 1) 2 2| 26) M 16 ‘ Several districts in this society which were re- 
oth . : 4 j a i 15 12 —_|turned, are omitted ip tile oem. as 
STONINGTON, 8S. Soc. | 
5th District, 16|M 9 50 Returns were received from 14 districts.’ In 
6th ° 19|M 15 - |these there were 2 authors in 7 ; 7 in Read- 
~ ar 16 |e 13 (a, ‘ei Gheadaaman | 13 in coker lesson sO 

“ | ' 5 on ram ; 13 in 
bay “ 6, 4 22) M 19 50 of the 100 00 children in no school in diseret 8 
3} 6 100) 22;2M 35 [24 are colored children, Twelve persons No, 
> “ 2}5 216M 15 Tank wos The cast purt of the society fas 
11 “ 10: 16M 14 75 a fi the income of which is appropriated for 
12th « a! 6 22) M 16 , the benefit of poor children, 
MIDDLESEX COUNTY, 
“MIDDLETOWN, Ist S. . 
— 177|40|\40} 70/10 60/26) M 18 
iddle, 210/37\27| 44 64/26, M 22 The distri 
— Middle, | 309/56/53/ 100) 6 53/28; M | F (27 h Sea in tr tpletion fhe Gener Asp ly 
South, 139|56|38} 76) 3; 3} 17/20; M | F |26 60 ineorpo ao 8 1 sooiety, with 
- , ms power of inting a board of t 
Berane | “oal‘sta] sa} || “shat at| fin | feseptrausia eter cesar tne 
Merve, 43ie6is} 24| 1|3| 106M | {12 this oy ts eomielt Middlowa will dagnag 
Hubbard, % 41|19|14) 28} | 1} 9/20} M 12 system of public schools in the State 
MIDDLETOWN, Ss. 
West, 65/35/28; 148) 2} 3) 4/22 F 119 . 
South, 98/32/36; 63 4 15/22} M 20 
North West, 74/29\33 2} 3 3/20, M4 F [25 
North, 81/33/23} 38 4 3/20, M 17 
cHaTHAM, Ist. S.8./ — 
Ist District, 87/46/41; 60) 4) 3} 43/20; M 20 " 
2d ¢ 122'71/56, 113) 3) 8 24\2M| F |56 
3d . 73/29|34| 40 1} 10/20, M 15 60 
4th “ 85/49/39} 55| 3) 6| 30/21, M 19 
5th és 60/26|21; 44) 2 4 19, M 14 50 
6th “ 63/25/27; 40 1 3|17, M 18 
EAST HADDAM, Ist S. . 
Ist District, 48/21/17) 36) 3| & 16 M 18 ‘ 
2d - 94/4040 & 1/22) M 23 . 
3d “ 45/29) 25 36 9815) M 20 
4th « 55/36/25, 45/1) 8 i8, M 20 
Sth =“ 48117/23| 30| 34) 5)17;M| [i6 
6th 402220 35| 1) 3. 19) M | {12 
th 29/15/20] 28} | 4 2 M| 20 
8th ¢ 51/20/23; 30 5| (017M 15 50 
9h  «“ 7032\28} 54} | 4) ‘/21| M 18 
HADLYME, 8. Soc. 
North, 78)34\22, 45) | 3| 1017;M) 18 
South, 99/50/39] 62! 2 3i26 M 22 
nappa S. Soc. | 
Town, 87/40/34) 55) 2; 2° +4720. M 20 
Higganum, West, 61/22 37, | 5| 220 M 8 
Punset, 62/36/29, 45) 1) 3 20 M 14 
Shailorville, 71|35|38| 50 1 222 M 18 
Turkey Hill, 71/34/32) 43) | 2 7/20, M 20 
Candlewood, 59/33/26) 50| 4 3)20, M 14 
ial Tylerville, 56/31/17} 40) | 3} 1018 M 20 
_— Walkleyville, 3819|15} 25) | 1 24) F/9 
pen- Brainard, 3819/16; 2 1 216, M 10 50 
Little City, 38|15/21) 27|- | 3} «N17, M 20 
ithe Beaver, 4o}s0(23 40| | 7 16, M 16 
Beaver Meadow, ai| 7) 6 11) 1 217 M 10 5 
















































































186 , NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 
oP. ¥e No. in school. Sa. . | Wages per month — 
NAME OF SCHOOL 8O- TT zis ead | HE es 
CABTY and DISTRICT. Be) gs : : 3 53/5 ; $| 23 3 
es) | 2) Sle Sutee se) bs | as 
w HavEN 8. Soc. ae 3100 3 
N. Haven, 1st, 2284|369|314| 600 24] SF 90 49) 
Washington, 183; 31) 34, 65) | 4 12 F 16 | 
Wooster, 323) 53] 45) 85) 1 24| M| F | 
vitte 8S. Soc. 
gah 82} 33] 39] 48 10 16) M45 
West, ° 80} 32} 23) 44] 1/3) 25/24 F 11 
peTHANy 8. Soc. 
Centre, 62| 25) 20) 32 2; 17/16 F a 
North 61\ 31} 23} 35) 3| 6 16/12) M 12 
South West, 38] 15| 15} 26) 1} 1| 7/16 M| ite 
South East, 29} 15}. 12) 16 4 6| 14) M 
North East, 24) 13) 13) 18} 2 1 1:14, M 8 50 
East, 23}. 7) 9 10 7,12 F! 6 34 
cuEsHire S. Soc. 
~ crag 53] 31) 15 30| 2/44 18| M} 23 
Stony Hill, 32} 16, 10) 18 12 | F) 6 
Brd. Swamp, 32} 10) 15) 20) 1 15 | Fl 6 
South West, 28} 25} 9 24 16} | F/6 
* Moses’ Farms, 34) 16 20) 28 | 4 16} M) {15 
North, 30| 23| 7) 23 12; M| {ia 
Over River, 60} 31; 15; 28 15) M; 13 _ 
East, 33| 15) 10| 18 i 12 F 14 
South East, . 36} 23) 19 30) 3 3 16| M 15 50 
West, 33] 211 17} 25) | 3} 4/14 Fl 7. 
South, 40} 15} 10} 20) 1/2 13 Fi 6 
Beachport, 30| 13} 14 24) 1) 1) «1/20 Fi 5 
HAMDEN, E. PLAINS. 
South West, 49| 19| 17. 25] 1) 1| 13/16] M| jy2 
North West, 49| 28} 19 33) | 2) 4/15) M 12 
Middle, 49} 35) 15) *35) 4 5|16) M| = |16 50 
Mill, g2| 40; 25) 41/2 2 116M! jao | 
South East, 47| 22) 16; 28 ] 16} M 24 
MIDDLEBURY, S. Soc. 
Ast District, 16, 15; 22 1 18 F! 6 | 
24 “ 48} 31| 18} 42) 1) 4| 214) M | 18 
S4.Ctit 34 19) 17| 32} | 1) 3/12 M| 112 50 
Ath “s 37| 17) 9 22) 115 4:12} M 120 | 
Sth “ 30} 18 13} 24) | 2 214) Mi ja | 
6th “ 90! 7} 5) 12 3) 15 Fi6é | 
WALLINGFoRD S. Soc. 
Ist District, 31/ 191 10; 20) | 1| 216, M/ j10 
2d = 34} 14, 11} 18) 2 1} 10:12) M 16 
3a - 73] 31; 39; 39) | 2 14/20) M 19 
4th « 56} 33) 21; 30) 2 1) 6) 16| M 16 
5th nad 103} 30) 30; 46 4| 1420| M 20 
6th sake 135} 34; 15) 41 22; M 20 
20| 18 30/2 15) 22 F 10 
Mth  « 53] 21; 24 35; | 3) 11/12 Fis 
Sth “ 62} 29; 29} 40) | 9 13/20 
9th “ 28} 16, 10, 20| 3 3 1:16 M 19 
10th “ 28} 23] 12} 30) 2) 2 
WATERBURY, Ist S. 
Buck’s Hill, 32] 25, 17, 25) | si 3/16 M 16 
Oronoke, 19} 10; 11} 19 3) 12 6 
East Farms, 30] 17; 15) 20) | 1) 312) M 14 
Horse Pasture, 291 14, 12 24 «613 12 7 
Tompkins’ Hill, 33) 14; 15 20 6,14, M 11 43 
woopsirpDcE §, Soc. 
South, 63) 36; 26) 45) | 1 18} M 18 
South West, 76) 39| 37) 55) | 1 20| M 14 
North East, 25) 16; 10; 20 16, M 15 
North, 32| 26 14) 24) | 1 16| M 10 
Middle, 57} 30} 16, 28) | 3} 3/18 M It 
North West, 20| 9/ Lil 12 M| 18 






















































































DIFFERENT AUTHORS USED IN THE SEVERAL 
STUDIES, REMARKS, &c. 




















No returns are made respecting the amount of 
non-attendance. aor’ | rsons attended School 
meeting. $25,000 paid for private tuition inde- 
pendent of the college, &c. 




















Thirteen districts were returned, but in this as 
well as other cases, several have been omitted in 
the abstracts. 
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FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 











NAME OF SCHOOL SO- 
CIETY and DISTRICT. 


~ 





FAIRFIELD, Ist S. S. 
Black Rock, 
Jennings’ Woods, 
Southport, 

Holland Hill, 

Mill Plain, 

Middle, 

NEW CANAAN, Ist 8S. 
Ist District, 


2d ss 
3d “ 
4th és 
6th 6 ’ 
6th 6 
7th “6 
8th se 
9th “6 


NEW FAIRFIELD S. S.; 


Great Meadow, 
Pond, 
Western Centre, 
Eastern Centre, 
Beaver Bogs, 
NEwToOwWN SBS. Soc. 
Zoar, 
Gray’s Plain, 
Sandy Hill, 
Half-way River, 
South Centre, 
Huntington, 
Bosford, or T. Hill, 
North Centre, 
Middle, 
Flat Swamp, 
Taunton, 
Middle Gate, 
Gregory’s Orchard, 


RIDGEFIELD, 2d 8.S.| 


North, 
South, 
Mill Plain, 
STRATFIELD 8. Soc. 
Bridgeport, 
Old South, 
Island Brook, 
Toilsome, 
North, 
Pequnock, 
TRUMBULL S. Soc. 
Daniels’ Farms, 
Booth’s Hills, 
Nichols’ Farm, 
Long Hill, 
* Tashua, 

Chestnut Hills, 
White Plain, 


No. in school. 





— 





' 38 





&3 
131 


49 
147 


183 
53 
126 
58 
32 


39 


54| 20) 15) 25 
26) 22; 8 24 


34| 18) 12) 20 
50} 31; 20) 30 
62| 35| 21; 40 
55| 33) 18} 36 
59| 19) 17; 23 


58) 45) 18) 45) 3 
22} 13} 9| 18) 2 
107| 31} 29) 33 
59| 30) 32) 35 
63) 30) 20) 45 
48 31| 14) 30 
24.12; 9 16 
64; 34) 24, 45 3 
75) 35) 21) 40 
56) 24; 17; 25 
89) 44| 32; 42 
49) 23 24) 38 
40| 29) 25, 34 


BSESSES SESRBN | 
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3h) 35 
12} 16 
12, 15 
23; +35 


15, 24 
32} 53 
14, 2) 
ll) 15 
8s 14 
18; 20 





42) 28) 16| 32 
41| 22) 15| 17 


63| 39| 25| 45] 4 
599) )38)101) 180 
152, 38) 42/ *58 
51| 35] 16, 40 
40| 20) 12) 22 
114| 30| 25) 35 
26) 12| 12) 15 


70| 30) 24) 50 
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DIFFERENT AUTHORS USED IN THE SEVERAL 


STUDIES, REMARKS, &c. 
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No returns are made respect ing. ] 
non-attendance in the aintrict which includes the 


icity of Bridgeport. 





The returns from this society are made out with 
much care and fullness. This will account for the 
large number returned us in no school at all. If 

had been used in’ other socie- 
amy non-attendance of the State 


tfully augmented. 
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NAME OF SCHOOL 8O0- My Re oe : 
CIETY and D! ; i é ; 3 ; i 3 DIFFERENT AvEnons USED IN THE SEVERAL 
mormomti ft iigmret a (fF ees 

Ist District, 50} il is;M} ($24 

2d “ 29 1 17| M 15 

4th “ 28) 3} 3)12M 10 

5th “ 30 1 6| 16; M 18 

8th + 16 2} 216M 10 

9th “ 30} 1) 1 16 6 

10th “* 3 2| 23) 16|M 13 50 

12h * 18} 1} 3) 216 8 

13th . “ 20; 2| 5 12|}M 20 

14th “ 24 7; 16\14)M 12 
CANAAN, 2d 8. Soc. 

Ist District, 40; | 5) <I? F |10 

2d ig 40 2) M 20 

3d “ 35 5) 1/17\M i8 

4th ” 35 1°|16)M 15 

5th “ 30 6| £1}22)M 15 
coLEBROOK 8S. Soc. 

West, 22 2 12 M 14 

North Middle, 265 | 5) 216 18 An associati hen 

South, 34 9 1, 16| M 20 exists ay apt he cy be ae oat mr 

River, 50) 12 8 18 mv 21 «Svea a ct apn am and particular super- 

SCnOO: i 

Centre, 28 “ 3) 16) M 20 school books in use ws the whcleanie peice —~ fi ‘ 

South West, 15) I 6) 17| M 12 nishing them at cost, to those who can afford to “ 

Sn. i 36 ; - M . 21 for them, and gratis, to those who cannot, ” 
orth, 23 8 

Beach Hill, 32 8 3/18! M 16 

@osHEN S. Soc. 

Ist District, 30; | 3) 6/18|M 18 

2d “a 17| 1 2} 20 F; 8 

3d “ 26 ] 15 F 8 

4th “ 12 2 12 F/ 7 

6th “ 42 4 16|M 18 

7th “ 30 6} . 2:12;\M 18 

8th “ 20 5) 14 F/ 8 

9th “ 19} | 2 14 Fi 1 50 

10th “ 16 1 15|M 10 

lith “ 30) 1| 2 F }10 

12th “ » | Q) 1 20 Fi 8 

Union, 20) 2 4|17|M 15 - 

HARWINTON S. Soc. 

3d District, 20 5} 12)M 12 

5th “ 30) 2} 2} 5) 16)M 5 | - 

6th “6 42) 1 1\16|M 15 

7th és 1b 2 14/12M 16 . 

8th  “ 15} | 5} 213)M il , 
sALisBuryY S. Soc. 

Ist District, 20 3} 20 F /11 

Furnace Village, 43) 3|12; 14/19|M 25 

Town Hill, 14 6 7| 16, M 14 

Lime Rock, 36, | 3| 14/20\M 17 50 : ; 

Mataque, 27| | 4} 3] &M) 20 Een gg pany. nme 

Ore Hill, 30 5 2) 19) M 18 lof a't the schools in the society at the close of the 

egg House, 48 t 25 e 4 20 |winter, will be found in Appendix No. 8. 
th District, 48) 1 12 20 

Harrison’s, 26 5} 9/20\M 4 

Chapin Hill, 35| |10; 23)21|M 0 

Fale, 45 4, 14 16M s 

Asylum, is| | 5) 8/16-N 14 

lst District, 45) 1| 8} 14/21)M 21 

WINCHESTER S. Soc. 

1st District, 74) 5 1 20\ 1M1F |2 

“ y 55 2 4|20, M 20 

3d “6 30 7\16|M 1l 

4th “ 22; | if tie M 16 | 
%h « 64/26.29| 36| 1| 6, 22/16! 25 | 
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VERAL APPENDIX, No. 2. 
Showing the condition of the Winter Schools in all the Socicties as far as 
—n Returns have been received. 
ae » 
|Returns to|Returns Attendance. Es\= Teacher. Different kinds 
Comp’er.| Board of 22/27 of k > 
Aug. 1838.|Com. C. 8. 5 %/e| Wages per}_°l Sivks used. 
z les é @2\2 é| clusive of 5|> 2 
! : ‘ ada si. é 3 
Name of Society. ee 8 5=|2 « a= é 5 § lelslsel® 3 Board. isle leis ie 
SE ee slctleesi sis] 6 | & (Selszlsislgiel« 1.2 eslelelsler 
Sst Beesic = = a i,t > 
EZszistles3| B Eis El3iS\elsi S |odlslelelsislele 
we PSse Oeele ls) 2) & elelssisisisi gs ite BISIEIS IBIS |S 
| ot. =< EN aad ol ed ld 
HARTFORD COUNTY. | | | 
Hartford, 9} 2533, 9 590) 2/43) 262| 17/10) 16/26/27 06 13 36) 3] 7 42 
West Hartford, 8 3k § 3/13} G15! 6) 2) S16 04, B 116 112 
Windsor 2, 4) 4 12} 10/17) 3) 2) 5}16 UO) 7 V7 11 
Avon, 6) 6 4/12} 4/16).4| 3) 2/15 25) 7 50} 3] 9 | 
Bloomfield, 7| 7 laa, |15) 7) || 7/16 75) ghia! a @ 1) 2 
Berlin L, 3) 190 3 2} 7}. 17/15) 2} 1) 37 O0\8e | 4 5) 1 
do. 2, 8} 416 § 2 5|15) 5| 3) e116 00) 8 33) 3) 3) 6 5) 4) 2 
do. 3. 5} 321, 4 Hii} 2a) 4 ie 1}6| 3} 3} 11 3 
Bristol, 13) 499) 42 8} 10/16) &) 4/12/17 00) 7 25) 9113/19) 9) 5] 4 
Burlington, 9} 302) 8 7} 18/15; S| 3 8/12 75) 6 33) y10) 7] 4] 3] 3 
rs a8 | eu Se BS Bl the 4 gas 
East Hartford | 8 . | 7 00) 5]19) 5] 8 3) 1 
Bin Winter, | a oa 3 allt yea 
do. 1 | 3) 4/1 \10 13 6 8 3) 1 
o & 4} 162) 4 16| 3] 2) 5|46 00) 8 00} 4] 8 9) 5| 9) 3 
Enfield, 13) 722) 13 0/14/11 sitslte roite 8 11} 6} 8} 9) 1) 5° 
shools Farmington, li) 533) 1 12/19} 9 3/12/16 72) g ao] 3133] 9| | 4| 2 6 
Glastenbury 1, ll 643) 11 5S 1gjil 1145 77 10} 7 7) 2 5) 3 
| good do. ~ 2, Z| 237] 7 e/17) 7|14 78 1) 6 7} 3) | at 
super- Granby 2, . 6 269} 6 30}15) 5} 1) 6143 00! g go} 3}10} 4] 5! 9) 1| 4 
e best Hartland 1, 6| 173) 6 Ll) 5) 1) C143 30) 6 oo} 3] 6 4 4) 31 11 2 
d fur. Simsbury, 13| 628) 12 24/16) 7) 81/17 416) 5 7) 9/13 4 8 4/26 
e Southington, 9| 486) 9 29)19) 7) 2) $116 22) 2 g6! 9} 5 8 3} 9) 28 
O pay Suffield 1, 7| 468) 7 2/17) 6) 3) 2/18 33\49 gol altel 5) 7 | 11.2 
do. 2, 4) 225) 3 16/18) 3} | 3/13. 00 9] 8 31 4) | 114 
Wethersficld 1, 6} 561] 6 wel) 6) | 116. 94 1/14) 6| 5) 3| 2 4 
do. 2 4) 168) 4 44/16) 3) 1) 4112 50 2} {| 7 4/2) 12 
o & 4 307} 4 5e}19) 4). | 4}17 20 1] 5] | 6| 9} 2) 4 
TOLLAND COUNTY. | 
Tolland Il) 464} 42 11/15/11) 2/13/35 83) g go} a/a1) 4] 5} 9] 2] 2 
Columbia, 7| 235) 6 G18) 6} 2) fhe OO} 1 6| 4] 51 3/9) 4 
a Coventry 1, 6 6231) 6 14/17) 5) 1) G14 87) 3 oo} 3] 9] 3] 5} 9] 31 6 
do. ° § 5, 207) 5 15/15) 4) | 4/22 37 Hf 5| 4| 4) 2) 21 
Ellington, 8} 346) 6 il » 5) 1 py 23 6 00} 2/11) g| 5} 1) 1 
Hebron 1, 6} 208) \7 15]18) & 1) 7/14 00) & ool 4] 7/6 4 3] 3 5 
Gilead, 4, 164) 4 15)18) 3) 4)31 50) 5 lj4iai 4 | 2 
Andover, 4, 148 4 gre 4) || 4/14 50 “ Wv6e5 4927 
Mansfield 1, 9 276) 9 £49) b) 2/1043 10) & so! oli0! a 7] 713 7 
do. 2 8 345 8 17) 4) 1) 814 601 6 ool asdiae 
Stafford 1, 13 413) 10 iia! 5] {SIE 8! 5 ool a] 8 7] 3} | 32 
do. 2 4 
: Union,” 6} 170) 5 113) 5 | 512 62 199 3133 
= Vernon, 5 349) 8 TF o} 24S 82) o os! iol a 7 al a 5 
Willington, 10) 403} 9 najts) 9} | Sa 37 2/10) 5| 4) | 4 
wk COUNTY. . 
Brooklyns 10, 341] 40 13/18/10} |10}13 85 Wriecenne 
Ashford : 4} 151) 4 dial ieee 1] 7 6 4) 3) 3 3 
Canterbury, 6 6270) 5 24 7 4) 1) 6 a phe 3} 8) 2) 4) 3) 2) 5S 
Westminster, 6} 247) 6 9 ib et 1 06 @ 7) 5 3) 2 2 
Hampton 9 376) 9 Meo 3} is walt lel 44s 
Killingly 3} 267) 3 161 3 pap: 1) 25) 5 1 
aey 4) 144) 3 a ld oo 9} 3) 3} 2 3/1 
u @ 5| 316} 5 te el ote 1) 3) 2) 3) a) 1 
Plainfield, a site) et | elas 00 2| 8 9 6 3\ 2\3 
Pomfret 1, 6} 290; 5 13 4| | alas 50 1| 4) 3) 6 gi 1)'1 
Pomfret&Hampton,} 5 170) 4 il 141 31 | 31 9 00 2| 7 5) 3 1 
* Sterling, North, 4; 41) 4 43) 8 1a|_ |14/98 17 25 3}3 | 31 
s Thompson, | 1056) 14 iG! 6} | 6la2 00) w4a7eaae 
Voluntown, 6 257; 6 9118! 8| 2110114 35 1343 {32 
Windham 1, 9 481) 9 17\ 4 500, 900 1/9 35 1 ae 
iE a i201 3} 1} 3116 50 1) 7; 2 2 9 3 1 
Willimantic, 7 f= z 108 161 61 1 746 30 11 6 5 4 1,11 
welt & Ho oe 15115) 5) ie CREEL 
pr dl anes 15 maligisiunjasiie 6} | | I lg gly 4 
a Coicpener | om fafa Shy gaa) 7493 ¢ 
tion Franklin 1, $ ia Ss 4 i 17 #3 14? 
the en is 141 desl ae 19)17/12)|12)34 47) Ves H I 5 
Groton 1, | oo Solt9jt4| “'talya 1 13 39] 9) 7 4) 6| 3] 4) 9 
Ledyard or 2d, 15, 593) 14 i9| 6| | 6116 col i113} 3] 3} 5 9 
Lebanon 1, 2 = H ohi7| 4 4 3 ou 2 8) 5 5 4 
— oe. 3} 130) 3 819) 3) | 3/13 ai 6 4) 5) 93) 2 
Lisbon 2,” 5} 156) 5 aoe) 2) 3 5126.0 ool 4493 132 
Lyme 3,” 0] a S aig! 9 9143 94 7843 22 
lontville 1 10 9 16 34 
North Stonington, 13) 602) 6 < io : $13 “a 1] 7 5| 4;1,3 4 
Norwich 1, 12; 631; 9 gsi2i! 8} 7/15\93 83] 8 75) 3 8 84 29 
do. 2, 7 1227) 7 7/20, 9 9143 98 1 6 3| 5 3 3 
Preston 1, 9) «6283; 9 19/20) 6 16 i 2 1,734 | 3 5 
do. 2 | 15/6} | 5134 07 
New Salem, 7; Sl) 5 18. 15/16 0 a7 67 612 
Btoni . 15) 1023) 14 ll ‘ti r 74 i 
NEW HAVEN CO. q 18 07| 3/10' 5) 3 27 
New Haven, 4) 2973; 3 120) 2 4 oe sols on 2] 6 5) 2 2 3) 3 
Wes: eld, 2} 162) 2 li7\ 7) 17116 ov 1/11, 3} 2} | 3 2 
Branford, 6; 3H) 6 54/14| 4| 2] 6|40 83] 7 17) 1) 9} 6 3| 3) 2 
Bethany, | = Ss ci15! 6 7\x/14 22} S 34) 1) eal Ss i 13 
Cheshire, | tf 122 1] 2b sly oc] 550 1] ef aia | a2 


Derby 2, 
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he ee et tee et 8 Oe 
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APPENDIX No. 2—conrTinvep. 
— to a Attendance. 5 < ~ Teacher. Different kinds of — 
omp "er. 0 Z . 
Aug. 1838.| Com. C. 8. H FH no rg 
; ’ ; si 2 ; | clusive of iPS | 
Name of Society. |p Fels sls é fig lelslESe! |. [S| “Board |lotelel .lale 
t fs sis“ # ls ilesisic isle r Sze \s\o t) 
SES SIsESes| 5 sisicsltls S |,2 BeBe leisigi. 
SPREE EE: EE EISS\sKElEIS| 2 ee He 
5 o* < |< PO ZS ze mR i<| = iso 
. Haven co.—Con'd. - 
Guilford 1, 12} 535) 12 ins! 472 3) 817 a 4|13}13 50) 7 9| 6| 5| 4) 3 , 
Hamden 6) o| 4 205; 172 |G} 28/15] 3) 1) 4/12 66 7 Oo} 3] 4) ai | 3 
East Plains, 5} 987 236 236 6 23/15) 5| | 5|15 12 1] 4] 8| 4) 1) 2 1 
; 12) 440) 11 349 15; _6|18) 6) 5)11/17 66/10 00) 4/10/11) 5) 3) 3) 5 
bury, 6 198) 6] 1998/1 185 12} 14/14| 4/ 2) 6|14 50) 6 oo | 
Milford, 11} 710} 11) 710 595 11}14)11| 1/12/17 00 5} 4) 3) 2 No 
North Branford 2, 5) 173) 5 191 7|  4|18) 5) | 5/14 60 1} 9} 6) 5) 3 2) 5 : 
West Haven, 4; 204) 4 171 15] 4) | 4/16 83 1] 6 6 4) 3) 3) 1 No. 
Oxford, ll 13 391 38) 22/16) 6| 7/13/15 00) 7 11] 6| 5| 2) 4) 4 No. 
P. t, 1 28 4j12) | 1) 1) 8 00 1] 3} 4) 3 3 No. 
Southbury 1, 6} as 6 80 16 17} 3) 3] 6/10 33) 7 50} 3/ 7] 4] 5) 2) 1 No 
Wallingford, 10 1 380} 349|11/26' 96|17| 8) 2110|14 16) 8 00 | 3| 313 . 
Waterbury 1, 13 12) 351 7| 18/24) 7| 5|12)13 49) 7 25) 3) 9] 7] 6 2] 3) 2 No. 
Woodbridge, 5 6 270 6 3/17) 6 | 614 2} 6} 4) 3) 3) 2) 1 ' No. 
Wolcott, 19} 5 109 3} 4/14) 3) 2 5/16 00) 8 00} 3] 5] 513) | 113 No 
Le ete co 16 19 e 
Middletown 1, 1354 16 781| G18/29)18, 271/19)14) 5|19|17 46) 5 87] 3i1i/11| 5 3) 3] 2 
“3 5| 327] 5 296| 240/191 6| 26/21| 3| 3 G18 66110 Go| 3] a 8| 5\ 3 3 3 No 
“ 3 4) 136) 4 142] 111; 7/17} 9) 27) 2} 2} 4/18 00) 9 00} 3) 8} 6) 1) 1) 3) 1 
“ 4, 4 108) 4 104 a 4 18} 4) 4)12 87 1 4 21 No, 
Chatham 1, 7} 498) 6 464 12/23} 29/20) 6 1) 7/18 58)13 00) 9) eases No 
“ 6 316) 7 342] 271| 4/26; 4/45) 6, 1) 7/14 75/10 00) 4 6| 7] 2 2 2 2 Av 
« 3, 6| 376 6 365| 275| 7/24| 17|18| 7) | 7|15 70) 1524223 im 
East Haddam 1, 9} 479} 9 463} 361\11/39| 19117) 9) | 9|17 81 1} 8} 6| 6 1) 4) 4 No. 
“ § 22] 6 244) 187/11/35 shai] 2 "| Sap ont ©} 3 3} 71 4) HS Ave 
E. Haddam & Lyme, 172 154| 107| 2} 3) 13/21) 2 | 2/20 00) 1 4 4) 4) | 3 
- Haddam, ll) 585) 13 641) 484 38)19)12) 1/13/15 16) 9 O00) 3/ 3] 7 5) 1) 3) 4 Ne. 
Killingworth, 1, 7} 349) 6 292] 218] 6| 6} 3/16) 5 1) 6|12 80} 6 00) 9} 4] 3) 5 4) 3) 1 
“ 2, 9 313) 9 338} 207} 4/16) 2195) 8 1) 9} 9 25) 2 00) 3) 8] 8 4) 5 4) 3 A 
Saybrook 1, 4 4 260) 219) 3] 8; 5/24) 4) | 4/13 00 2| 7| 4) 5| 4) 2) 1 ate 
es 9 6623) 9 621] 471|17/22, 4/0) 9) | 9)16 50 1) 7} 6 6 2 5) 1 N. 
“ 7, 378] 7 370} 278| 6|13| 14/48] 8 | gi13 33 1] 7} 5) 5) 4) 4} 7 No. 
FAIRFIELD COUNTY 5 
Fairfield 1, 6| 473) 6 2641 165 6 | 6}17 00) a} 9} 4) 5| 4) 4 4 No. 
xfeld § mul 6 220| 145 6| | 612 50 3] 7| 4| 4| 6 1/2 No. 
Brookfield, 365, 6 298) 216 5) 1| 6/15 50 3/10} 4] 5) 2! 1) 2 
Danbury 1, 12} 855) 11 545| 450! 3 10) 3}13)17 a+ 3/16) 5} 6| 3) 4) 2 Am 
¢ ae 6} 397) 6 410) 266) 1 5) 2} 7/18 22] 9 00} 9/10) 3] 4! | 2) 1 Am 
Greenwich 1, 3; 4164 3 135} 86 3 3)16 00 2 9} 3} 1,113 Wh 
é “ 3, 5} @7al 5 188] 125 3} 2} 5)16 00}10 91) 3| 7 3] 4) 1) 3 
earn. i ani 8 3 zits t3}a0 ool +} | > 4) 4) > 2 yo 
onroe, 5 
Hew Conese, 9 501} 9 263) 5 5) 5/10}19 80/12 Qu) 4) 5) 6) 5) 1 1} 3 a 
New Fairfield, 7} 291) 6 169} 1 4) | 4/13 33 9g} 7} 5) 5} 2) 3] 2 
Newtown, 19)" 913) 13 446) 9) 8} 4/19)14 89) 9 00} 3| 7 4] 3) 2 a) 1 Nur 
Norwalk, 9 41] 9 317|15 z 18 72 b Esti 
Reading, 9} 437] 9 215) 5 7} 2} 9116 30) 9 00) 5) 8] 4] 4) 7/ 5) 3 
Ridgefield 2, 3} 157] 3 94) 4 3 gill 00 i ui ly 
Sherman, 6 204) 5 uF 2} 2} 4j13 17) 8 00} 3) 7 5) 2) 1) 4 
Stamford 1, 9 6741 8 243 7} 1] 8}15 57/14 00) 4/ 8 5) 5|-2) 3) 3 
« 7) 204) 5 97 4) 1) 5|14 75) 9 00) 9} 6| 3) 2] 1) 1 
Stratford, 10; 584) 10 366/11 7} 2} 9115 66) 6 OO} 4] 9} 3] 4) 2 1 
Stratfield, 6 981) 6 351) 7 7] 2} 915 28) 6 00} 3/11) 3} 6 3) 3) 2 
Trumbull, 7 M7 =O 221) 4 6} 3) 7/14 66/18 00} 9} 8} 1) 3) 1) 3) 1 
Weston 1, 6 332) 6 164) 1 6 | 618 2}10| 2}. 3} 1| 3] 2 
oes ai 12) 485; 10 289) 4 10) 10)13 1} 8 1) 4) 3) 2 
Litchfield. 13} 685) 10 | 4 8} 2)10)18 7 00) 9) 6} 5} 6] 2) 9! 2 
Northfield, 7, #158) 4 3 3} 1 4/15 16/11 00) 9 6 6} 3) 1) 9) 5 We 
South Farms, 6} 220) 6 134} 2/12 4) 2} 6/13 00) 4,25) 9) 4] 5) 5| 1/ 2] 1 Haz 
Barkhamsted, 9| ge 8 2) 6 Si11 00) 7 50 3) 9 4) 6) 2 1) 3 Sea: 
Bethiem, 9 24) 7 4) 3) 714,00) 5 50} 3) 8| 5) 5) 3) 1) 1 Par 
Canaan 2, 5 6305) 5 1) 117 90)10 00) 3) 6 6) 5) 1) 2 1 T 
Colebrook, 10) 348) 9 8) 1} 917 75) 8 00) 3/10/10) 5, 2! 9) 5 ov 
Cornwall, 14) 449) 14 9} 5)14/15 04 7 80) 1) 6 6 8) 1) 3) 5 Chi 
Goshen, 13} 426) 12 5) 7|12}15 80} 8 00) 1) 6] 5} 7| 4| 3] 6 Ang 
Harwinton, 12} 345, 12 7} 5}12|12 8 00) 1 7] 7 5) 41 1) 5 Ben 
New Hartford, 10} 44) 8 35/13 i 4)11)12 00) 9 00) 1/ 7) 7] 7) 2| 3) 4 Boll 
New Milford, 16} 706 12 1 45/16/11) 2/13/14 90) 9 50 
Bridgewater, 7) 260). 5 17}19) 4) 2) 6/14 87) 7 25) 1/10) 3] 4) | 2) 1 Mai 
Norfolk, 10} 369, 1 15) 7) 3/10/13 40) 6 45) 9) 3] 5) 6 -| 2) 4 We 
Plymouth, 13} 510 gi 716] 6 2} 8/19 00) 9 42) 3/ 9| | 5) 4) 3) 3 Wa 
: Roxbury, 10} 266 1 13/16; 6 1) 7/12 7 00} 3) 7} 6 4) 3) 1) 4 
Salisbury, 13} 764) 13 152/18/12, 1/13/18 70)11 00) 1/11/10) 9) 2) 2} 2 
Sharon i, 10} 417) 10 25|16) 8! 2}10)14 08} 8 00} 9) g| 5] 5, 3) 2] 2 
“ 7 967) 7 1715} 4) 3) 7/18 00)15 00) 9) 8] 6 4/ 1) 3] 2 
Torrington, 6} 191) 5 11) 3 2) 515 4 50) 1) 6) 4) 4) | 2) 1 Tes 
Torringford, 5| 957] 4 3/16) 3, 3] 6/21 89) 6-25) 9) si10) 8| 1| 3) 1 En 
Warren, 8 250) 8 25/13) 2' 6| 8113 9 00) 1} 6 4) 5) 1) 1 g 
Washington, 6 25 6 25/16) 5, 1) 611 25) 8 QD) 2 5) 6 4| 3) 2 2 Eas: 
New Preston, 9 411) 8 13/41) 12/17) 7) 2] 915 1/13} 3] 6| 1) 4) 3 Nati 
Watertown, 9 3 9 16 H 5)10)15 60) 7 86) 1| 7| 5| 4| 2) 2 4 Eas’ 
Winchester, 5} 5 : A. ’ - 6 67) 2) 8] 5) 8) 3, 3) 3 Nat! 
Winsted, 13] 419 1) 8} 7) 4) Hh 1) 1 : 
Woodbury, 14] 5135} 6 16| 6| | 6116 25 1{10| 6| 3} 3) 5| 3 He 
n 
Nore The above table includes abstracts of Returns from several Societies which have been received since You 
the results exhibited in Appendix Nos. 3 and 4 were obtained, Rea 
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APPENDIX NO. 3 and 4. 





Abstract showing the condition of the Winter Schools in the several Counties and the Aagpecate for the State. 


a 














e | 2 ‘aa 
_ s S * > >| & § 
4 8 5 Ble) si! gis - 
2 oO e =} 5 >» | » | 
és) § S i) Oo o oO 5 4 F 
z | & z Y 2 i+ 3 § o < 
° Ss | & 4 cs | 3 g a 
S|) 8B B S ts = = = S 
o z eo | a = 
mA te te ae ee < 
No. of School Societies . 33; 3 27 29) - 31). 18} 2 7 211 
No. of do. which have made returns 27) 21 20 sp 16 18 15 167 
No. of School Districts, 266; 224 218 250, 309; 132) 178; 129 1,706 
No. of do. returned to Comptroller i in August, "1838 253 212) 215 232} . 297; 129) 166) 126 1,630 
No. of do. included in returns of winter schools . 200 143 157 160}. 225} 113; 114; 106 1,218 
No. of persons between 4 and 16 years of age 14,689} 12,420) 12,252) 14,554! 11,346} 7,236) 8,139) 5,046 83, 
No. of do. returned to the Comptroller in August, 1838. | 12:231| 12,140, 13,836 11,150} 7,114). 7,937] 4,944 83.977 
No. of do. included in School Returns 403 963 9,539 9,984) ,301| 6,667 5,829) 4,155 66,841 
male. 4,296, 4,187, 4.601) 3,182) 3,003) 2,266 30,338 
No of scholars of all ages in all schools returned < female 3, 3,079, 3,559) 2,695, 2,415) 1,842 24,222 
Total. 7, 7,266, 8,160| 5,877| 5,418) 4,108 54,550 
No. of scholars under 4 years of age : 164 80}. 1 141) 148) - 8 1,033 
No. of do. over 16 years of age 564 305| 717; 289) 440) 404 3,438 
Average attendacne in all the schools 5,7 5,110} 6,056) 4,540) 4,076) 3,331 41,832 
No. of children returned as in no school public or priv ate 613 1,075, 636) 461) 770; 137 4,730 
Average length of winter schools _.. : 18 20 16 18 17 a p. 
P male 154 119} 154 104, 108 9 
Ne. of Teachers employed uy, ) femal . 28 341 6 16 s\. 4 ais 
i i mate $15 45, $15 15 27)$15 52\$15 22\$14 
Average wages paid per mo. exclusive of board; ¢ | $9 44 Fy digs 91| $8 17; $7 33| $7 53 $8 33 
No. of Male Teachers who have taught same school before 4] 29 26 29 18 26 251 
No. offemale “ 4) 2 13 7 1 2 79 
No. of teachers who hous nats any where overten seasons 20) 25) 28 12 10 22 165 
No, of do, do. over five seasons 52! 50's 62 35 32; 45 389 
Amount of Local and Society School Funds nme $102,000 00 
Annual ineome of do. . : ‘ $6,000 00 
Whole amount of Town Deposite Fund : : $764,670 61 
Annual income of, appropriated to the support of Schools . _ $30,000 000 
Amount of School Fund 5 $2,028,531 20 
Avails of, for she year ending March, 1839 $104,900 00 
Number of children in private schools ° 12,000 
Estimated amount ‘paid for private tition, over . . $200,000 00 
APPENDIX NO. 5. 
Different kinds of Books in use in the different School Societies. 
SPELLING BOOKS AND a Schoo! Societies. 
American Preceptor, is used i in 14 
hool Societies. | Popular Lessons, 
Webster’s American Spelling Bock--emepiany, is used in 122 P - > 
Hazen’s Speller and Definer, ; P 2g | Murray’s Introduction, . ; i 
Sears’ s pellin ng Book, ‘ a g | American First Class Book, , 10 
Parley’s Primer “ 5 Worcester’ s tee yon “ : 
’ “ Seco: “ce “ 
fh lling Bom, . “ . Sequel to Easy wget , a 9 
Angell’s, ' 4 “ 5 | Easy Primer, , as 9 
Betley” “ 3 | American Reader, ‘ ‘ ¢ 6 
Bolles. “ 1_ | Irving’s Columbus, " 5 
Marshall, : “ 1 | Analytical Reader, ; $ 5 
K “ Alden’s Reader, ‘. “ 4 
Webster's Dictionary, . 10 Child’s 1 é 4 
Walker’s Dictionary, . 8 s Ist Book 
aa sary wn to Book, Reader, < ; 
ies’ ass B “ 
READING. Lovell’s 8 . 4 
Testament and Bible, . 122 | Sequel to nglish Reader, « 4 
Ragich Reader, i . = 94 “« Easy r, , 3 
Easy Lessons, - é “ 93 | Scott’sLessons, . x 3 
a Preceptor, r 87 | Porter's “. 3 
Easy “ 60 | Introduction to Easy Reader, ra 3 
National Reader, iss 49 | American Revolution, ‘ : 3 
Child’s Guide, , : - 53 _ Biography, 8 2 
Intelligent Reader, = 31 “ History, . S a 
Young Reader, ss 17 | Common Reader, - 2 
Reader’s Guide, “ 16 | Emerson’s 2d Class Reader, “ 2 
Angell’s 1, 2, and 3 Series, - “ 15 | Girls Reading Book, “ 2 
Columbian mr, : ° 15 | Art of Reading 7 
Child’s Instructo - * 10 | American Manual 
ee: 14 | Class Book of Nature 


Lovel’s Pupil’s First Book, <* 
































































Farmer's School Book 
Great and Little Monitor 
Jaek Halyard 
Kirkham’s Elocution- * 
Moore’s Monitor 

Moral Class Book 
Pollock’s Course of Time 
Life of Putnam 
Understanding Reader 


Gallaudet’s Natural Theology «© 


ARITHMETIC. 
Daboll’s, . * f ; es 
Smith's, t : ; ° 
Botham’s, 
Adams’ 
Colbarn’s 
Davies’ 
ont 4 


Tyler's, 
Ainsworth’s, 
Baldwin’s, 
Witlett’s, 
Wanzer' 8, 


Federal Calculator 
Greenleaf’s 

Thom 

Hastlen’s Elements 
suauee Arithmetic 


r 
Temple’s 
Arithmetical Tables 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Olney’s, ; ‘ . 
Smith's. ‘a . r . 
Peter Parley’s, 
ae ’s, ° 
Malte <4 
Woodbrid: 
Brinsmade ." ‘ 
ae Geography, 
Ball’ 
Willard’s, . 
Willet’s, @ . ‘ : 
Goodrich’ 8, é ; P ° 
Cumming’s, é : , 
Burrill’s, . 
Blair’s, R 
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is usedin 127 
A 114 


79 
70 
60 
52 
30 
25 


WNWNMVWWRAMADSCOROS 


inard’s, : 

wler’s, A 
Hunt’s, : 
Morse’s, P . 
Hart’s, 


GRAMMAR. 
Smith’s, 





Murray’ 8, 
| Kirkham’ 8, 
| Brown’ 8, 
| Greenleaf’s, 
| Dowd’s, 
Pond’s, * 
Flint’ s, - é 
j Brinsmade’ e. x - P 
| Greene’s, 
Webster’ s, 
Dowell’s, 
Everett’ s, 
Ingersoll’s, 
Gilbert’s, 
Russel’s. 
Mosley’s, 
Picket’s,- . 


HISTORY. 
Goodrich’s United a 
Olney’ 8, ; 
Hale’s, , é 
Webster’ s, ‘ p ° 
— 8, ° ‘ 


Tyler's, 8, 

hélpey’s Compend, 
Davenport’s, ‘ 
Emerson’s, : 
Robbins’, , ‘ 
Hall’s,~ . 

History of Con necticut, 
Ancient and Madern History, 





Music, Composition, 





The following is the form of a Weekly Report used in several of fhe Common Schools i in Hartford and vicinity. 


WEEKLY REPORT for M 


The Parent or Guardian is requested to examine and sign this Report weekly. 
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Parley's. 


Child’s First Book of History, 
History of England, 
Barber’s, . : : 
Butler’s Compend, 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Comstock’s, , 
Blake’s, = > 
Swift’s, ‘ : 
Jones’, ‘ 3 F 
CHEMISTRY: 
Comstock’s, 
Blakes, 
ASTRONOMY. 
Blake’s, Wilbur’s, 
ALGEBRA. 
Day’s, Totten’s, Colburn’s, 


J. T—, Principal. 
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In addition to the above, Watts on the Mind, Abercrombie on the 

Mental Powers, Gallaudet’s Natural Theology, Sullivan’s Moral 

Class Book, are used in several Societies, and various authors in 

Book-keeping. pene Surveying, Geometry, Latin, Navigation, 
c. 
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APPENDIX No. 7. fe 


SCHOOL HOUSES. 

With a view of obtaining accurate information respecting the con- 
dition of school houses, a series of inquiries touching their condition in 
more than forty particulars, were prepared, and have been filled up 
by teachers and others, for more than 800 districts. The following 
extracts from these returns and communications exhibits but too 
faithfully the eondition of many of our district school houses. 

“J have visited 62 school houses in person and give you the follow- 
ing summary of information collected. 

Location. Nineteen out of the 62 are located entirely in the highway, 
and that the ground on which the others stand cannot be worth on un 
average $12 toreach. Thirteen were bounded by two roads.’ Sixteen 
were_in noisy and improper neighborhoods. None had any shade 
trees or any of those adornments which are resorted to, to make our 
homes pleasant and healthy. 

State of Repair. 26 were in good repair; 19 were much out of re- 
pair ; 176 square of glass were broken; and very few were sufficiently 
protected from cold air from-beneath ; 25 had crevices to admit the 
wind from every quarter. 

Interior management. 38 had never been white washed—in none 
were there blinds and other arrangments to admit the proper degree of 
1 ght—little or no provisions are made for securing habits of neatness 
and order by proper places for hats, cloaks, &c. &c,—in. 48 instances 
the desks are attached to the walls so that scholars sit with their backs 
to the teacher while engaged in their studies—and when they face him 
they are obliged to lean, if they rest at all, against the edge of the 
desk for support—in 52, the seats were without backs, and that. in 
most, the seats were not of proper elevation for children of different 
sizes, nor were they so adapted to the desks that the scholars coyld 
not’ write without violating the laws of this organization, and indu- 
cing deformity and ill health—38 out of the 64 were altogether unpro- 
vided with the means of ventilation, except through the erevices about 
the floors and sides of the room. 

In another county out of 50 school houses taken at hazard from the 
returns forthe county, 40 were all or in part in the public highway— 
12 weregn situations which were wet and disagreeable—not one of 
these had any play ground “except the gardens and orchards” of 
neighbors—but two were ventilated by an Opening in the ceiling—in 
30 the scholars faced the walls, or the windows which were in all cases 
without blinds or s&des—in 5 only were the seats and desks properly 
arranged and of proper heights, so as to favor the health, the comfort, or 
the progress of the pupils—and in all the dimensions of the room were 
altogether too contracted for even the average attendance of the district.” 

In another county, out of 40 school houses, but one has any pro- 
vision for ventilation: but seven have seats with backs in any case; 
the average height of the school rooms is 7 feet; the average breadth 
7 1-2 feet; the average length 18 1-2 ‘feet, while the average attendance 
is over 30 children to each. 

“In 104 districts which I have visited in New London County, 
there are 31 schodl houses which may be considered as being in very 
good repair, and 73 of which are more or less out of repair. Among 
them there are but 7 which are constructed in such a manner as to be 
comfortable and convenient. In 3 the scholars all face the teacher, and 
in 6 or 7 others, they sit so as to face the centre of the room. In the 
others the desks are confined to the walls on three sides of the room, 
and have seats in front of them, By this arrangem2nt the larger 
scholars sit with their backs to the teacher, except while engaged in 
reading and spelling. Inthe first position-they have no support at 
all for the back, and in the latter the edge of the desk is all that is 
afforded. The younger scholars are seated in the centre of the room 
on low seats, which in 80 districts are provided with backs. In the 
remaining 24 districts, these seats have not backs. In 8 districts 2 
rooms are occupied by the school, and in 96 districts only one room. 
The rooms used, will average about 20 feet square, and 8 feet in height. 
In 75 districts close stoves are used for warming the houses, and in 
23, stoves and fire places, and in 6, fire places alone. In none of these 
houses has any provision been made for ventilation. In 4, the win- 
dows let down from the top, and 2 have green blinds. In 39 districts 
the windows are furfiished with outside shutters. 

Tn no case is a scraper, or a mat for the feet provided. In 100 dis- 
tricts they have no play ground except the highway, or the land of 
individuals. Ih about 40 districts a few shale trees may be found 


, Within 26 or 30 rods of the school house. 89 houses stand in the high- 


way, in all or in part. One district has provided globes for the use 
of the school, and made arrangements for procuring philosophical 
and chemical apparatus. 29 districts have black boards; and 3 bave 
some maps, and 1, a clock, All are destitute of a library, thermome- 
ter, and recitation rooms. - In country districts the entry serves as a 
wood room, and place for hats and cloaks. In country towns from 30 
to — are usually crowded into a room calculated for only 20 
or 25. , 
The following descriptions are selected, contrasting a good and a bad 
l house. I wish it was in my power to refer to many as pleas- 
antly located, properly furnished and arranged, as the first, and that I 
could pronounce the last an exaggerated account of an extreme case, 
but, alas, there are too many liable to the same condemnation. 





“ It is pleasantly located on High-st., atthe head of 6th-st., on a lot 90 
feet front; by 100 feet deep, considerably elevated above the street, the 
rear of which has a sufficient number of forest trees to afford ample 
shade. The building was erected in the spring of 1837,—is of wood, 
50 ft. front by 30 ft. deep, with two wing entrances 10 ft. by 8 ft.,—is 
one story high, 124 ft. posts, with a tower for a bell, which is not yet 
purchased,—16 windows of 24 lights, 9 by 12, each casement havin 
a spring. The outside is painted white, the inside imitation oak. It 
is divided into 2 rooms, one 30 ft. by 29 ft., the other 19 ft. by 29 ft. 
Height of the rooms 11} ft., ceiled to the windows, which are 3 fl. from 
the floor, above which it is plastered. The larger room céntains 42 
single, framed desks, besides well formed seats, or benches, with recli- 
ning backs. The desks are stained and varnished, and are arranged 
on each side of the room, 3 deep, facing the middle. Sufficient space is 
left between the tiers of desks for the scholars to pass. The seats are 
so arranged that the front of one desk is used as the back for the Seat 
in front. The lids are permanent, an opening being left in the 
back, in which the scholar deposites. his books. The teacher’s desk, 
or table, is situated in front of the inner door, Netacser is half of glass, 
giving him a view of the entry) on a platform elevated 14 inches above 
the floer, which is level. Around the table is room for reciting class- 
es.. The other room is for the smaller children, and is well furnished 
with benches with reclining backs, caleulated for 5 or 6, of different 
heights, corresponding to’sizés of the children. The rooms are fur- 
nished with black boards, and arrangements are made to provide 
globes, planetariyms, and such other apparatus as shall be thought 
poe. The rooms are warmed by wood-burning close stoves, 

aving basins of water upon them. The wings are provided with 
clothes hooks, sinks, wash basins, water pails, &c., with a seraper at 
each door. A work house, and two other necessary buildifigs stand 
in the rear of the lot. In erecting this building, the district intended to 
provide a convenient, and every way comfortable, and pleasant 
school house; the cost of which has been about fifteen hundred dollars, 
exclusive of the lot, estimated at four hundred dollars. Blinds are yet 
to be attached to the windows, and the ground enclosed. ‘The school 
house has beeen’ occupied nearly two years, and has been kept in fine 
condition. It has not been marred or disfigured, either on the out or 
inside, and the desks afford abundant testimony that the pride of the 
scholars is in fuli exercise, for a scratch or mark is hardly to be found 
on one of them.” 








Description of a school house in the ceNTRE District of ; 


“It is located near the foot of a very steep hill, on wet, muddy 
ground, in the middle of the highway, some 40 rods below the church, 
where the good people of the town worship, and which they have 
spared no pains ur money to make neat and comfortable for themselves. 
In answer to the question, “ how long has it been built?” as far as I 
can ascertain, it has always stood there—the memory of the oldest in- 
habitant runneth not to the contrary.” It is one story high, and pre- 
sents a broadside to the most travelled road in the town. As you de- 
scend the hill from the church, it presents one end with three windows 
and adoor. One window, sash and all, is gone, but is partly closed 
up by some boards 6n the inside. The other two are only in part 
broken. The clapboards are off some distance from the ground, and 
thereby very uncharitably exposing to view rotten timbers, The 
entrance is near the corner. The floor is neither a slope noya level, 
but undulating, and affords free ventilation for fresh air, from beneath. 
The district could not afford a broom, nor a shovel and tongs for the 
first three weel s, and wood was so scarce in the depth of winter, that 
the teacher dec!ares he was obliged to suspend his school twice.“ for the 
want thereof.” Thedesks are ranged round the sides of the room— 
the seats are without backs and so highthat the pupils must sitin an 
uncomfortatle position when they write—there is no provision for 
ventilation by an opening in the ceiling, although there is no lack of 
fresh air from innumerable crevices from below and around—there is 
none of the ordinary conveniences in the house or out of it, with 
which every school-house should be furnished.” 


Extract from a communication from one of the most experrenced and 
devoted friends of education in Middlesex county. 


“There are many cases in which repairs in the school houses, and 

a proper provision of fuel, have notbeen made. I have been in several 
saudi houses where the stove doors were without hinges and fasten- 
ings. _1 know of a:school house which has stood about half a century, 
in which there has not been for several winters, and in which it is in- 
sinuated there never was such a thing, as a pair of tongs or a shovel. 
In not a few cases there are only parts of what may have once been a 
pair oftongs or a shovel, or one or other of them; but how long itwas 
after Tubal Cain instructed men in iron and brass they were made, it 
would have puzzled an antiquarian to tell, Sometimes benches are 
found with Toon legs, if they have more than two or one; and if they 
ever had desks, they are wholly or partly split off. New panes of 
lass are not put into the windows where the old ones are lost, andthe 
ys are called upon to volunteer their hats and caps to keep out the 
windy storm and tempest, at the risk of having them frozen to their 
heads while going home. The wood, instead of being brought reason- 
ably, cut, split, housed and dried, is peranitted to be brought when in- 
dividuals in the district see fit to bring it, and that may not be until the 
school is out of wood, and suspended for the want of it, one, two, or 
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three days, or a week. Then when in fact brought, in addition to the | flourish under such teachers? While here and there a man may be- 
foregoing evils, it may not be at once cut and split, but left for the | e@me a good teacher without regular training, and in some rare instan- 
scholars to prepare, and the neighbors may be fretting because the boys | ces a man may become a good mechanic without serving an appren- 
are teazing them for their axes, dulling, and breaking them. Perhaps | ticeship, pa it is quite too much to expect that teachers generally will 
most is left out until asnow comes down from Canada and buries itin | be skillful and efficient unless they are trained for their work.” 
a bank, or until it is incased in ice. After all, it maybe green, soft} “It*seems to me desirable that the examination of teachers should 
wood, much of it, perhaps, chestnut, which lightning will scarcely | be by adifferent board from the present; when the children of pro- 
ignite. fessional men, of influential parishioners, clients, and patrons, come 
7" before them, there are too many professional and local considerations 
APPENDIX No. 8. at work to permit the examiners to be as independent as it isdesirable 
they should be. Were a board of examiners appointed for each county, 
REPORTS OF SCHOOL VISITERS, EXTRACTS FROM| were the teachers to appear before them on a givenday, and at aspeci- 





COMMUNICATIONS, LETTERS, &c. fied place or places, the prospect of examination under such circum- 
GUILFORD, SECOND SCHOOL SOCIETY... stances, would lead to a more thorough preparation, and the examiners 


would be more likely to be strictly impartial. _ A certificate given “by 
such a board, could be made sufficient for the county, and for a longer 
time than now.” The same plan is suggested in a letter from Abing- 
ton, Windham county. ‘The appointment of a general committee, 
either state or county-wise, to examine and certify to the qualification 
of all applicants, at their expense, and under proper regulations, would 
tend much to advance common school education. The present mode 
| is somewhat objectionable, from neighborhood, family, local and inter- 
| ested influences. The painful duty of rejecting a young man, with 
| influential connections, a popular character, but of unsuitable qualifiea- 
| ions, who may wish to devote the winter to teaching, is seldom per- 
formed. Rather than incurthe displeasure of wealthy and respectable 
individuals, the visiters will allow him to enter the school on trial, and 
the same motives will continue him there till the expiration of the term, 
to the'utter loss of time to the pupils, and money to the state and dis- 
trict. Besides, it is difficult to find, in most of our school societies, a 
sufficient number of visiters, (however sound may be their judgment 
imother respects, ) competent properly to examine teachers; those-who 
are competent, have become tired of the thankless and unpaid oflice, 
and are excused from serving. Now if a committee of three for each 
county could be appointed, who should examine critically, and certify 
distinctly the branches which each applicant is qualified to teach, the 
school visiters could tell by the certificate whether -he had been found 
to possess the qualifications which they wanted, either for symer or 
winter, for common or high schools.” These are most important sug- 
gestions, I have no doubt of their wisdom or their practicability ; this 
1s done in Ohio, and works well. 


** The common schools in our society have never sunk so low as they 
are@represented to have done in some plac2s in our State. A part of 
the present board of visiters have been in office more than thirty years, 
and we can perceive a manifest though gradual improvement in that 
time. Grammar, geography, and arithmetic, which were scarcely 
taught at all, are now taught, to some extent, in all our schools, while 

- _ atthe same time, the pupils are better readers and spellers than former- 
ly. Our schools have also been visited almost. uniformly according 
to law, and a degree of interest has been kept up inthem. Our schools 
for the last season, have felt some impulse from the general movement 
in the State. The visiters and teachers were organized into*an asso- 
ciation, which met weekly for more than three months. At these 
meetings, modes of instruction, government, and general managment, 
were discussed; questions brought up by the teachers were solved; 
exercises in reading and parsing were practised; and if ‘we mistake 
not, a spirit of emulation and enterprize was excited in the teachers, 
which in sonte degree reached the schools. Our schools have appear- 
ed better at the last examination than we have known them to do at 
any previous time, and we are encouraged to hope for much greater 
improvement hereafter. 

e would express it as our deliberate opinion, that the great thing 
meeded to advanee education in owr common schools, is well qualified 
ledchers, and we see no prospect of a supply of such teachers without 
seminaries for ene Puen. The art of instruction and government is 
not instinctive. he qualified teacher must have learned the art from 
others or be self-taught. The process of learning by one’s own expe- 
ence is slow, and the majority will not have ingenuity and enterprize 
to learn in this way at all.” 





LircurieLp.—“-In some of the towns of our county the friends of the 
sninemnsteid cause have taken hold of the subject with commendable zeal and effi- 
> e i ’ a ciency the past season, and the result of their labors are such as to 
The visiters are of the opinion that the present method of visiting | cheer the hearts not only of those who have labored, but of all who 
the schools is decidedly faulty and disadvantageous. The usual plan} have witnessed their efforts. 
and the one which was followed this year, is to divide as equally as In several of the towns, public examinations were had of all the 
possible, the business of visiting the several schools among the com- | schools collectively, near theclose of the winter term. These examina- 
mittee of nine, and thus no one visits more than two or three of the | tions were attended by large collections of the parents of the scholars, 
ten different schools, and as a matter of course, no comparison can be | and of the communities generally ; and if I may be permitted to speak 
drawn among them either in regard to excellence, proficiency or order, | of them all from the one ] attended in Salisbury, I must think, with the 
and indeed the present plan can be considered litte more than a formal- | happiest effect. ; 
ity. As a substitute for this plan, the visiters would recommend that t was truly interesting to witness the spirit manifested by all con- 
the committeee of nine be hereafter authorized to depute two of their | cerned on the occasion to which I allude. ‘The examination was such 
number, or such other persons as it may be thought expedient, to visit | as reflected very great credit to both teachers and pupils, as well as 
all the schools, and take a general supervision of the schools and school | the school visiters. {t may perhaps be questionable whether an equal 
books. Ifthe school society should think proper to adopt this sugges- | number of what may emphatically be called good schéols, could have 
tion in the future management of the schools, they will doubtless feel it| been assembled in any town in the state. And children, teachers, 
ineumbent upon them to allow a reasonable compensation to the sub- | parents, and the whole community, seemed to participate in the joy and 
committee for their services. This plan has been practised in some | good feeling the occasion was calculated to inspire. The morning ses- 
towns of the State, and is thought with marked advantage, sion was occupied with the examination ; and in the afternoon appro- 

Where two or three small districts’ can be associated, it seems advi- | priate rel'gious exercises and addresses; the singing both morning and 
sable that they should have one good competent male teacher who | afternoon was performed by the scholars of two of the schools under 
should take charge of the larger scholars, (during the winter. season | the direction of their teachers, much to the satisfaction of the audience. 
at least) whilst one ortwo or more females may be employed to take| In this town (Salisbury) the board of visiters choose two-of their 
charge of the smaller ones. This plan might be followed during the | number to take the whole oversight of the schools, and the town paid 
Winter season, and the present one during the summer, if it is thought | them for their services at the rate of one dollar per day; thus an effi. 
advisable. This plan we think might be adopted by the first, second, | cient and energetic supervision was secured to the schools, andthe ben- 
and tenth districts, with decided advantage. __ eficial effects were clearly manifest. 

The visiters esteem it essential to the well-being.of our schools, that| It has been a question with some, whether we most need better quali- 
some standurd, uniform elementary works on all the various branch- | fied teachers for our schools, or a more healthful tene of public senti- 
es taught in common schools, should be introduced and universally | ment, attended by corresponding action on the part of the proprietors 
—_ . . — ; and overseers of the schools. he result of my observation in the 

appam.—“ School-houses must be made more convenient ; ‘a choice | matter is, that one can hardly exist without the other—that a correct 
selection ofelementary books must in some way be secured ; teachers public feeling will create a demand for competent teachers—and that ~ 

yaust be more thoroughly trained and more amply rewarded; and child-| demand will, as a matier of course, create a supply. On the other 
ren must/be kept at school a greater portion of the year. To drop a) hand, nothing is so well calculated to bring into exercise this correct 
— or two upon the third particular. ; ’ public sentiment, as the persevering, untiring efforts of laborious, com- 
oung men now seek employment in schools in very many instan- | petent teachers acting on the minds of their pupils, and through them 

ces, not because they have made any special preparation for this busi-| on the parents. ‘ 
ness, or because they expect to pursue it as the means of living or| The truth is, we must have both, or our common schools will never 
usefulness, but just to help themselves to a little ready money that | be what the exigencies ofthe case demands. The philanthropist andthe 
= may prosecnie an edneation for some other employment, or which | législator who would effect anything salutary in this department, must 
ey may expend for some other object. They do not lay themselves | keep bothin hiseye, assured that when he touches one efficiently, he by 
out as they would were teaching contemplated.as an employment for | a sympathetic chord moves the other also. Teachers’ seminaries, OF 
years, or for life. They may have but little acquaintance with books, departments of this sort, attached to schools now existing, aré very 
and with mien: may have never read a treatise on teaching, or the | much needed; where the art of teaching may be taught, as also the 

government of children, or any kindred topic. How can the schools! artof zoverning—and the philosophy of mind may be studied.” 
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AN ACT CONCERNING SCHOOLS. 
Passed May Session, 1839. 

Sec. ‘1, 
sentatives in General Assembly convened, That each school 
seciety shall have power to establish and maintain common 
schools of different grades, to build and repair school houses, 


land until the district committee shall certify that the public 
money received by such district, for they ear previous, has 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre-|been faithfully applied and expended in paying the wages of 


such teacher or teachers, and for no other purpose whatever. 
Sec. 9. The inhabitants of school districts in lawful meet- 
ing assembled, shall have power to lay taxes on all the 


to lay taxes, and make all lawful agreemeots and by-laws tojreal estate situated in their respective districts, and upon the 


secure the free, equal, and useful instruction of all the youth 
thereof. 


polls and other rateable estate, except real estate situate with- 
out the limits of such district, of thuse persons who are resi- 


Sec. 2. No school district shall hereafter be formed outidents therein, at the time of laying such tax, and said real es- 


of ay existing district or districts, with less than forty child- 


tate shall not be taxed by any school district besides the one in 


rea betweenthe ages of four and sixteen, nor shall any existing|Which the same is situated ; and said tax shall be made out 


district, by the formation of a new one, be reduced below the 
same number. 

Sec. 3. 
altered in any school society, it shall be the duty of the com- 


and signed by the district committee from the assessment list 
of said town or towns, to which said district belongs, last com- 


Whenever any school district shall be formed or\pleted or next to be completed, as said district may direct, 


and be collected by the collector of the district in the same 


mittee of the society to fix and describe the boundary lines of/manner as town taxes. 


such district, and cause the same.to be entered on the records 
of the society; and in any case where such boundary lines are 
not now fixed and described, it shall be the duty of said com- 
mittee, on application of the district, to designate and define the 
same, as above specified. 

Sec. 4. Every legally constituted school district shall be 
a body corporate, so far as to be able to purchase, receive, hold 
and convey any estate real or personal forthe support of school- 
ing in the same, to prosecute and defend in all actions relating to 
the property and affairs of the district, and to make all lawful 
agreements and regulations for the management of schools 
within said district. 

Sec. 5.. There shall be a meeting in each school ‘district 


Sec. 10. Whenever real estate situated in one school dis- 
trict, is so assessed and entered in the grand list in common 
with other estate situated out of said district, that there is no 
distinct or separate-value put by the assessors upon the part 
lying in said district, then said district wishing to lay a tax as 
aforesaid, may call upon the assessors for the time being of 
the town in which said district is situated, to assess, and they 
are hereby authorized and directed on such application to 
assess, the value of that part of said estate which lies in said 
district, and to return the same to the clerk of said town; and 
notice thereof, shall be given in the same way and manner as 
school meetings are warned ; and atthe end of fifteen days after 
said assessment has been lodged as aforesaid, said assessors and 


annually on the last Tuesday of August, at the school house of|society’s committee shall meas in such place in said district as 


such district, or, if there be no school house, at such other 
place as the district committee may designate ; and notice 
thereof shall be given at least five days previous, by the district 
committee, in one or more newspapers published therein, or by 
putting the same on the school house, or on the sign post, or on 
such other places, aud in such other mode as the district may 
designate for this purpose. 

Sec. 6. A special meeting shall be held in each district 
whenever galled by the district committee, in the manner spe- 
cified in the case of annual meetings; and it shall be the duty 
of said committee, or any member thereof, or in case of failure 
or refusal of the same, of the clerk of said district, to call a 
meeting on the written application of any five residents there 
in who pay taxes ; and every notice of a district meeting, shall 
state the purpose for which said meeting is called. ; 

Sec. 7. At*the annual meeting of any district the legal 
voters thereof shall elect, in addition to the officers now requi- 
red, a committee, to consist of not more than three residents 
of the district ;—and said ¢ommittee shall discharge all the 
duties now required 6f the district committee appointed by the 
school society ; shall employ unless otherwise directed by the 
district one or more qualified teachers; provide suitable school 
rooms ; visit the schools by one or more of their number, twice 
at least, duriag each season of schooling ; see that the scholars 
are properly supplied with books, and in case they are not, and 
the parents, guardians, or masters have been notified thereol 
by the teacher, to provide the same at the expense of the dis- 
trict, and add the price thereof to the next school tax or rate of 
such parents, guardians, or masters ;suspend during pleasure or 
expel during the current season from school, all pupils found 
guilty on full hearing of incorrigbly bad conduct ; and give such 
information and assistance to the school committees and visifers 
of the society, as they may require, and perform all other lawful 
acts as may from time to time be required of them by the dis- 
trict, or which may be necessary to carry into full efféct the 
powers and duties of school districts. 

Sec. 8. Each school district shall have power at the an- 
nual, or any lawful meeting, to build, or otherwise provide 
suitable school rooms ; to employ one or more teachers ; to fix 
the different periods of the year at which the school shall be 
taught; to appropriate such portions of the public moneys ac- 
cruing to such district for the use of schools, to such parts of the 
year, as the convenience of the district may require ; provided 
that no sehool district shall after the first day of January next, 
be entitled to any portion of the public money, unless the 
school or schools of such district have been kept by a teacher 


said ¢ommittee shall designate in their notice, and shall have 
the same power in relation to such list as the board of relief 
have in relation to lists of towns. When such list shall be 
equalized and adjusted by said assessors and society’s commit- 
tee the same shall be lodged with the town clerk, and said 
asséssments shall be the rule of taxation for said estate by said 
district for the year ensuing ; and said assessors shall be paid by 
said district, a reasonable compensation for their services. 
Sec. 11. The visiters or overseers appointed 7 any 
School Society, may prescribe rules and regulations for the 
management, studies, books, and discipline of the schools in 
said society, and may appoigt two persons, one or both of 
whom shall be a committee to examine into the qualifications 
of allcandidates who may apply for employment as teachers 
in the common schools of such society, and shall give to such 
persons, with the evidence of whose moral character, and 
literary attainments they are satisfied, a certificate setting forth 
the branches he or she is found capable of teaching, provided 
that no certificate shall be given to any person not found quali- 
fied to,teach reading, writing and arithmetic, thoroughly—and 
the rudiments at least, of grammar, geography, and history;—to 
visit each of the district schools in said society, during the first 
two weeks after the opening of such schools, and also during 
the two weeks preceding the close of the same, at which visits 
the committee may examine the record or register of the 
teacher, and other matters touching the situation, discipline 
mode of teaching, and improvement of the school ;—and 
subject to the rules and regulations of the school visiters, may 
exercise all the powers, and discharge all the duties of said vis- 
iters; and such committee shall receive one dollar each per 
day for the time acjually employed in discharging the duties 
of their office, and such other compensation as said society 
may allow, to be paid out of the income of the town deposite 
Fund accruing to said society, or in any other way which said 
society may provide. 
Sec. 12. No teacher shall be employed in any school sup 
ported by any portion of the public money, until he or she has 
received a certificate of examination and approbation, signed 
by a majority of visiters of the school society, or by the commit- 
tee by them appointed, nor shall any teacher be entitled to 
draw any portion of his or her wages, so far as the same is 
paid out of atiy public money appropriated by law to schools, 
unless he or she can produce such certificate, dated previous to 
the opening of his or her school—provided that no new certificate 
shall be necessary, when the teacher is continved in the same 
school more than a year, unless the visiters or overseers shall re- 








quire it. 
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Sec. 13. It shall be the duty of every teacher in any 
common district school, to enter in a book, or a register to be 
provided by the district clerk, the names of all the scholars at- 
tending school, their ages, the date when they commenced, 
the length of time they continue, and their daily attendance 
together with the day of the month on which such school was 
visited by the school visiters of the society or committee by 
them appointed, which book, or register, shall be open at all 
timés to the inspection of all persons interested, and be de 
livered over by the teacher at the close of the term, to the dis- 
trict clerk, together with a certified abstract, showing the 
whole number of pupils enrolled, the number of males and 
females, and the average daily attendance—and it shall be 
unlawful to pay any teacher more than two-thirds the amount 
due for any term of tuition, until said book and abstract shall 
be placed in the hands of the district clerk,-as aforesaid, and 
certified to under oath. 

Sec. 14. Any school society, in lawful meeting, may au- 
thorize the committee of the society to draw an order on the 
society treasurer, in favor of such school district, or parts of dis- 
tricts agz-have kept their schools in all respects according to law, 
for their proportion of all the public money apppropriated to 
the use sf schbols, in the hands of said weasurer either accord- 
ing to the number of persons between the ages of 4 and 16 in 
such districts or parts of districts, or according as the amount 
of attendance for a period of six month’s schooling in such 
districts or parts of districts, shall bear to the whole amount of 
attendance tn all the districts for the same period. 

Sec. 15. Whenever the expense of keeping a common school 
by a teacher or teachers duly qualified, shall exceed the 
amount of all monies appropriated by law to defray the ex- 
pense of such school, the comngjttee in such district for the 
time being, may examine, adjust, and allow all bills of ex- 
pense incurred for the sipport of said school, and assess the 
same upon the parents, guardians, and masters of such children 
as attended the same, according to the number and time sent by 
each. 

Sec. 16. Whenever the contingent expenses of any school) 
district, arising from repairs of school house or its appendages, 
books, costs, damages, or any other source, shall not exceed 
the sum of twenty doliars in one year, the same may be inclu- 
ded in the above assessment. 

Sec. 17. Any school district, in lawful meeting warned 
for this purpose, is hereby autaorized to lay a tax, not exceed- 
ing thirty dollars the first year, or ten dollars any subsequent 
year, on the district, for the purpose of establishing and main- 
taining a Common School Library and apparatus for the use of 
the children of such district, under such rules and regulations 
as said district may adopt ; and any sum of money thus raised, 
shall te assessed and collected in the same manner as other 
district taxes. 

Sec. 18. Any two or more adjoining school districts, may 
associate together and form a union district with power to 
maintain a union school, to be kept for the benefit of the older 
and more advanced children of such associated districts, if the 
inhabitants of each of such districts, shall at legal meetings 
called for that purpose, agree to form such union by a vote of 
two thirds of the legal voters present. 

Sec. 19. Any union district thus formed shall have all the 
corporate powers of school districts, and shall hold its first 
meeting on such notice, and at such time and place as may 
be agreed upon by the associated districts respectively by a 


Sec. 22. The committees of the respective districts forming 
the union district, shall constitute the school committee of said 
district, with power to appoint their own clerk, treasurer, and 
collector—and said officers shall have all the powers, and dis- 
charge all the duties in reference to such district, as the same 
officers have in the case of school districts. 

Sec. 23. The committee aforesaid shall also determine the 
ages and qualifications of the children of the associated dis- 
trict, who may attend the union school, and make all rules and 
regulations for the studies, books and discipline of the school, 
subject to the approbation of the visiters of the school Soci- 
ety in which said union district may be located, and to any 
votes that may be passed in any legal meeting of said dis- 
trict. ~ 

Sec. 24. Such union school shall receive such propor- 
tion of all money accruing to the use of each of the associated 
districts, as the children between the ages of 4and 16 attending 
the union school from eaeh of said districts, bear to the num- 
ber attending the district sehools in each—and the expense of 
sustaining the school beyond the amount thus receiyed shall 
be borne by the union district, in such manner as the legal 
voters of the same shall preseribe; and atax or rate for this 
purpose shall be assessed and collected mm the same manner as 
in the case of any other school district. 

Sec. 25. The visiters or overseers of schools, shall have 
the same power and perform ihe sate duties in relation to such 
union schools, as are prescribed to them in relation to other dis- 
trict schools. 

Sec. 26. No child shall be exeluded from any school sup- 
ported in all or in part out of any money appropriated or raised by 
law for this purpose, in the district to which such child belongs, 
on account of the inability of the parent, guardian, or master of 
the same to pay his or her tax or assessment for any school 
purpose whatever; and the school committee of such- district, 
and the select men, or a majority of the same, of the town or 
towns in whicl: such district sha!l be, lucated, shall constitute a 
Board with power to abate the taxes or assessments of such 
persons, as are unable to pay the same in allor in part, and 
said select men shall draw an order for the amount of such 
abatements upon the treasurer of the town in which such per- 
sons reside, in favor of said district. 

Sec. 27. All the school officers, both of the school soci- 
ety and school districts shall hold their respective offices until 
the annual meeting of such society and district next following 
the time of their appointment, and until others shall be duly 
elected in their places. 

Sec. 28. In case any district shall fail or neglect to appoint 
any or all of the officers authorized and directed to be ap- 
pointed by this Act at the annua! meeting, or any vacancy 
shall occur by death, removal from the district, or otberwise, 
it shall be the duty of the committee of the school society in 
which sach district may be located, to make such appointment, 
and to fill such vacancy, on receiving written notice thereof 
from any three members of the district, and lodge the name or 
names of such officers so appointed, with the district clerk. 

Sec. 29. The Governor is hereby authorized to fill any 
vacancy in the Board of Commisioners of Common Schools, 
occasioned by death, resignation, or otherwise. 
Sec. 30. All acts or parts of acts relating to school societies 
or schools, inconsistent with the provisions of this act, are 
hereby _ repealed. 











vote of the same at the time of forming the union. 

Sec. 20. The annual meeting of such union district shall 
be held at such time and place, and upon such notice, as the 
district may at its first meeting prescribe—and notice of all spe- 
cial or adjourned meetings shall be given as provided for inthe 
case of school districts. 

Sec. 21. The legal voters of such union district shall have 
power to designate, and purchase or lease, the site for a school 
‘house for the union school, and to build, hire, or purchase a 
building for sueh school house, and to keep in repair and fur- 
nish the same with fuel, furniture and other necessary articles 
for the use of said sehool—and to assess and collect a tax for 
the above purpose, in the same manner as is prescribed by law 
for other school districts—and in case the district shall not be 
able unanimously to agree on the location of the union school 
house, the schpalcoviats committee Shall on application deter- 


The present number of the Journal contains the Report 
of the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools, with 
all of the accompanying documents, except appendix No. 1, 


annexed to the Report of the Secretary of the Board. Italso 
contains the “act concerning ‘schools,” which was reported 
by the Joint Select Committee on Common Schools, and with 
a few amendments in the Senate, passed both Houses with an 
almost unanimous vote. 

The first volume of the Journal is now completed. A 
title page and index to this volume, will accompany the first 
number of volume second—which wili be issued in the course 
of the month of July. It will be forwarded to all of the 
ent subscribers unless otherwise directed. The friends of the 
Journal are requested to give their co-operation to extend its 





mine the same. 


circulation, and consequently its powerto do good. 








